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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue condition of the manufacturing-districts is most unsatisfac- 
tory. Violences, indeed, have been revived in so few instances, 
and with such partial effect, that there is at present no further ap- 
prehension on that score. But there is on the part of the men an 
obstinate adherence to the strike, and on that of the masters such 
an indisposition to treat with the men except de haut en bas, that 
no progress seems to have been made towards inducing a better 
feeling. All has been comparatively quiet in Staffordshire since 
the crisis of the outbreak, yet there have occurred the most marked 
evidences of cross-purposes. The County Magistrates met at 








Stafford, and adopted a new set of regulations for organizing a | 


body of mounted scouts throughout the county, to keep watch 
upon the men, at work or idle; for it was said that a finger raised 
would draw hundreds out of the pits where the work has been re- 
sumed: and on that impression the meeting acted. On the other 
hand, the Magistrates refused to pass a resolution recognizing the 
possibility of existing grievances among the men and pledging the 
Magistrates to see justice done. ‘There were obvious objections to 
a resolution so framed as to imply a necessity of pledging Justices 
to do justice; but the recognition that labour, as well as property, 
has rights to be protected, would have been becoming and well- 
timed, and might have been recorded in an unobjectionable shape. 
Again, Lord Darrmoutu promoted a common meeting of masters 
and workmen; but his efforts to conciliate were less successful 
than they deserved to be; for the masters evinced an ill-looking 
reluctance to be present at the discussion of the alleged grievances. 
It is true that there is much absurdity in the mode of speech by 
which the hand-workers are apt to lump the disagreeable incidents 
of their life together as “ oppression,” and charge the whole on 
their employers or on Government ; but it would have been better 
had the masters shown a willingness fairly to hear the men out, 
and to consider whether some things unpleasing to them could not 
and should not be altered. ‘The masters who were present did so; 
but why were they so few? ‘The conviction occurs, that if the 
present outward disorders are to be soon terminated, the same 
immediate causes are at work, and a relapse is imminent. 

The rioters are now under trial at the Assizes and Sessions, | 
by the score and by the hundred, and made to pay dearly for | 
their sad sport. Not that the sentences hitherto pronounced 
have been severe: quite the reverse. But even the lenient 
condemnation to confinement for some weeks or months, visiting 
such numbers, themselves only the representatives of still 
greater numbers, has a saddening effect on sufferers and spec- 
tators. The entire multitude of the insurgents have rendered 
themselves amenable to such punishment: chance alone, or 
chiefly, has selected the hundreds brought to actual punish- | 
ment; the rest are unconvicted offenders. ‘Those who are dis- | 
charged, and they are many, can hardly be supposed to have 
much the advantage of their condemned fellows; for they return, 
after many days spent in comfortless and crowded prisons, to | 
comfortless homes—perchance to find starving children, and wives 
out of heart and out of temper, reproachful for the past yet reck- 
less for the future. Even those who have never been captured at | 
all must suffer this same hard reckoning for their game of insur- | 
rection ; and it is but poor consolation after the alarm, to reflect 
that even the unconvicted rioters are undergoing punishment so 
fearful as the sickening discomfurt of destitute and discordant | 
homes. | 
Lord Dexman, in trying some of the prisoners, has ably and 


usefully vindicated the independence of the Bench and the popular 
nights. Some indiscreet use was made by counsel, who defended 
the accused, of the excuse that Anti-Corn-law Magistrates had 
preached sedition. ‘The Judge refused to admit the irrelevant plea, 
and at the same time asserted the right of the people to free, if 
peaceable, discussion, even though that discussion might unfortu- 
nately lead to ill fecling. The assertion of this admitted principle 
of our constitution is opportune: those who superintend the ad- 
ministration of the law will do well to keep it in mind. 











A little crop of “ difficulties in Ireland” has just sprung up; 
and although they are as yet perhaps difficulties chiefly of news- 
paper-manufacture, yet they are embarrassing in this, that they all 
arise strictly within what ought to be the Ministerial party itself— 
the Oppositionists have no active part whatever in the matter. 
The difficulties are four. There was a vacancy to fill up in the 
Bench, and a gentleman was sclected—Mr. Jacxson—who had 
already received a Government appointment; so that created no 
immediate difficulty ; but, unfortunately, the filling of one vacancy 
made another, or rather two—one in the office of Solicitor-General, 
the other in the representation of Dublin University. Sir Roperr 
Peet declared in Parliament that the principle of his appoint- 
ments would be, not to choose in defiance of party distinctions, but, 
without preferring political opponents to friends, to have regard to 
the qualifications of the candidates. Accordingly, a Whig was not 
appointed to the office of Solicitor-General, nor yet was Orangeism 
or inveterate Toryism sought as the recommendation ; but a gen- 
tleman was chosen who has the reputation of being a Conservative, 
though he has put himself so little forward in politics that the pub- 
lic only know his principles by chance-hearsay, while his professional 
eminence is notorious. Mr. Smiru was believed to be steadfast in 
his political principles, but no hot partisan, and unrivalled in his 
practical knowledge of law ; the very description ofa proper man to 
be a law-officer. There was, however, another gentleman, of con- 
siderable reputation as a pleader, and also an active politician ; and 
| it was at once assumed, (for when wasit otherwise in Ireland ?) that 
| the place was to be the reward of “tried” zeal and political 
| * sacrifices.” That gentleman, an able Parliamentary speaker, is 
| a disappointed man, and a denouncer of the “ new principle” in- 
| troduced into the system of Irish appointments. ‘That is the first 
| 











difficulty. 
The University seat in the House of Commons is the next. Mr. 
IIamriton has become so familiarized to the electors of Dublin as 
| a Conservative candidate, that he enjoys that post by right of pre- 
scription and occupancy. Ile may not be Member—a Whig or an 
O’Connellite might be Member; but the Conservative candi- 
dateship on the first opening belongs to Mr. Hamitton. And he 
quite suits the fancy of the party; so have him they will. But 
Government, it is supposed, wish to have their Solicitor-General in 
the House of Commons; so Mr. Smirua is wished to be the Minis- 
terial candidate. No contest at the poll is expected; but one as 
| fierce, as exasperating, and almost as exposing to hostile attack, 
| is going on between the Tory and Ministerial parties in Dublin, 
in private; and the “compromise” which ends in putting forward 
either of the candidates at the open election will be the result of a 
real struggle and a real defeat for one party. 

The two other “difficulties” are of Lord Erior’s making. A 
Liberal paper, that advocated a fair trial for Lord De Grey’s 
Government, was recently tried for libelling a provincial Reform 
Club; and Lord Exror sent 50/. towards the expenses of what he 
believed to be a malicious prosecution. He is virulently assailed 
from both sides: the O'Connellites revile him for buying up a Tory 
paper in disguise ; the high Tory party, for bribing a paper advo- 
eating Repeal and the Charter, and for displaying divers personal 





| ill qualities. 


‘Two men were sentenced severely for breaking some goosberry- 
bushes : a Roman Catholic priest interceded for them; Govern- 
ment asked an explanation from the Magistrates; the explanation 
was refused, and Lord Exror ordered the liberation of the prison- 


| ers: for this the Dublin Evening Mail dubs him “ Mulgrave Re- 


divivus.” 
The amusing heat into which these comparatively small matters 


| throw the Conservative party of Ireland, shows that they have not 


yet learned rather a plain and obvious fact, that Sir Ropert PeEt’s 
is not a Jury Government. In spite of some journalizing attempts 
to attach that name to his Administration, it will not stick, and no 
one in England seriously regards the Pern Government as Tory. 
Theterm “Conservative,” indeed, does not take with its opponents, — 
first, because it is laudatory, while the word “ Tory” is pleasantly 


| disparaging; and secondly, because the Conservative has taken 


the place of the Tory party as the rival of the Whig party. The 
Irish cannot conceive a fourth and novel party in the state, neither 
O'Connellite, Whig, nor Tory; and it remains to be seen whether 
such a body can permanently act with the Tory party of Ireland 
instead of on it merely. But as Jong as the policy of the new party 
is shaped upon English views, and it does not shock English feel- 
ing by acting for the Irish ‘Tory party, power will be retained in 
Ireland—for it will be retained in England. The “ new principle ” 
which so dismays Mr. Lirroy, and the determination to judge of 
each case on its merits which so baffles merely party politicians, 
may raise more of these factitious “ difficulties,” to be magnified 
by quidnunes and local cliques; but it must have a substantial 
effect in improving the matériel of Government in Ireland, and 
confirming its power over party. 
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The Queen’s progress in Scotland has been smoother than the 
voyage to it; although the Town-Councillors of Edinburgh have 
not recovered from the dismay at their own blunders on the Queen’s 
landing. Not that the voyage was dangerous or eventful: only 
there has been a march of intellect since the days when CanuTE’s 
suite told him that the sea would not wet his feet ; and it is written 
that the short pitching waves of the East coast made the Ocean 
Queen very uncomfortable. Indeed it has been said that letters 
from Edinburgh, Canute-courtierlike, asserted that the Queen was 
not at all moved; but the weight of historical evidence lies the 
other way. 

The facts of the Queen’s entry, and the ludicrous manner in 
which the Provost and Bailies were caught napping, were narrated 
in our last Postscript. ‘The worthies have published an apology to 
exonerate themselves; and on their own showing this appears to 
be the real state of the case. Queen Victoria determined, after 
her sea-voyage, to get to Dalkeith Palace as privately and quickly 
as she could; but the civic dignitaries of Edinburgh, in Town- 
Council assembled, resolved that it would be “ impossible” that 
the Queen “ could” make a private entry; and so they told the 
Ministers in Scotland, after the Queen had embarked, and when it 
was impossible to learn her pleasure. The pleasure of the Queen 
had already been declared in an opposite sense; but that was be- 
fore the ‘Town-Council had signified its will-paramount. 
Ministers, goodnaturedly, promised to tell the Queen, and to let 
the Town-Councillors know. This was construed by them to 
mean, that all should be done as they had decreed, and that the 
Queen would obey. Now they had so arranged matters, that they 
could go to bed, get their breakfasts, (this was expressly stated by 


one of them to have been an object,) dress at leisure, musier, | 
jects) : ; | man, A l,and Arthur Webb, A 2, the only mounted Police present 


marshal, march; and all being prepared, then, and not till 
then, the Queen might land. ‘Sic  volvere 
that is, the Bailies. Accordingly, the troops slept on their arms 
all night; the Bailies in the arms of their wives, or the 
bachelors in the arms of Morpheus; when, lo! at a rude early 
hour, the Queen arrives—lands—and Ministers tell the Bailie who 
was sent to Granton Pier to see the instructions of his compeers 
carried out, that the Queen “ found it necessary” to go to Dalkeith 
as fast as possible. ‘They seem never to have thought that the fair 
voyager might have some wish in the matter; and they were 
choked with indignation at the disobedience of her ‘“ advisers” 
and the contumacy of the Queen. The show of Saturday’s public 
entry has not appeased the civic wrath. 

Sunday awakened new angers. It is discovered that the Queen’s 
religious tenets are not based upon geographical definitions, and 
that she is not a Presbyterian in Scotland: she is still, what the 
Northern saints call her with a sneer, the head of the English 
Chureh. 
it was thought an approach to a common worship and a compli- 
ment to the Scottish people, to employ a clergyman of Edinburgh 
on Sunday: but that is taken for an aggravation of the offence ; 
a Scottish Episcopalian, we are told on authority, being the favourite 
aversion of the Scottish Church as by law established. So Vic- 
ToRIA is reproached, since she did not go to the High Church of 
Edinburgh, with not allowing one of her own Chaplains to officiate 
in the Episcopal Chapel at Dalkeith. Supposing, however, that 
the Queen had waived scruples, and had gone to the High Church 
of Edinburgh, what security had she that some indignity might 
not be offered, and that all offensive allusion to the feud between 
the Church and the Law could be repressed ? 

Defended as well as could be by her attendants from these offen- 
sive and exacting claims, the youthful Queen has at last escaped 
into the quiet of the Highlands. 


Parcas” — | 2 apie 
ape | gust, were sent by the Police Commissioners before Mr. Combe, the 


The | 


force, and when the men are off duty; and the plan has been cordially 
approved of by the Commissioners.— Standard. 


At Marylebone Police-office, on Monday, Mr. James Howell, of 
Stanhope Street, Mornington Crescent, was accused of having thrown 
some boards on the London and Birmingham Railway, on Saturday 
night. A Policeman saw him throw something over the bridge at the 
end of Stanhope Street, and heard the boards fall. Mr. Howell at first 
denied it altogether; but afterwards he offered an explanation. A 
neighbour had raised his ground so as to cause Mr. Howell’s premises 
to be overflowed with water. On Saturday night, he was passing by, 
holding the palings to keep out of the mud, when his foot slipped; and 
in a fit of exasperation, he tore up the palings and threw them away, 
It was proved, however, that the spot from which the pales had been 
torn was twenty or thirty yards from the bridge. Mr. Howell was 
fined the full penalty of 10/.; which was paid. 

Mr. Thomas Cribb, once the “ champion” of England in the prize- 
ring, charged Mr. Robert Clark, at Marlborough Street, on Wednesday, 
with assault. Mr. Cribb was standing in Great Windmill Street, on 
Monday, talking to an acquaintance, when he saw a woman step up to 
Mr. Clark and take hold of his coat; and with a thick stick he struck 
her violently on the arm. Mr. Cribb cried out, “ Hallo, young fellow, 
I shall not allow that in my presence! ”—and he tried to get rid of two 
sticks which rheumatism obliges him to use for support ; but before he 
could do so, Mr, Clark struck him on the eye, and ranaway! The 
defendant said that it was “ only his wife whom he struck”: when she 


| took hold of his coat he gave her “a trifling tap on the finger”; and 


| but he knew by the lace on his collar that he was a Policeman. 


then Mr, Cribb put himself in a fighting attitude, upon which he offered 
him his card, and promised him “ satisfaction.” Clark was fined 4/. for 
the assault on Cribb; and not being provided with the money, he was 
sent to prison for a month. 

Three Police Sergeants, John Lund, A 21, George Edward Good- 


during the riotous assemblage in Clerkenwell Green on the 19th Au- 


Police Magistrate, on Monday, in order that he might investigate a 
charge of violence. Superintendent Maisey made a preliminary re- 
mark, that the friends of the complainant had improperly interfered 
with the witnesses. Thomas Ripon Wallis, the son of a gentleman at 
Islington, who said that he was fifteen years of age, stated that he was 
going home from his father’s place of business in Skinner Street to Is- 
lington, and that in crossing the Green, a mounted Policeman struck 
him on the head with such violence as to render him insensible ; and 
he remained so until he found himself lying on the step of a door in 
Jerusalem Passage. He did not recognize the person who struck him, 
After 


| he got home, the governess gave him some brandy, with which he 


| ill to do that. 


Being so—not being of the Scottish Church—perhaps | 


rubbed his head; and she advised him to drink a little; but he was too 
Miss Francis, the governess, said he came home pale 
and agitated: he was very sick, and she gave him a teaspoonful of 
brandy, which he took; but he was falling into a state of insensibility, 
and gave no coherent answers to her questions ; and a quarter of an hour 
after he went to bed, having taken no supper. Mr. Thomas Wallis ex- 
plained the discrepancy, by saying that he could not take the brandy at 
first, but on going to bed he put it to his lips, though he could not swallow 
it. Policeman Churchyard, G 174, deposed that he saw a boy knocked 
down and entangled among the horses coming from Smithfield market. 


| He carried the boy to a step round the corner, and asked him three times 


| and had made up the story to screen himself from blame. 


The fair city of Perth received | 


her with picturesque magnificence, and a more prompt and decorous 
1 g ’ 


though less pretending loyalty than the capital ; and in the remoter 
regions, among the Northern Thanes, she is likely to meet with an 
hospitality that consults her convenience rather than vulgar raree- 
shows—among the people, with no more offensive forwardness than 
delight at a vision which never before lighted up those mountain- 
wilds. 


The {Hetropelis. 

A Court of Common Council was held on Thursday, for the despatch 
of business. 
Burdon to be Keeper of Whitecross Street Prison, in the room of Mr. 
Barrett, lately deceased. ‘The Gaol Committee were instructed to in- 
quire into Mr. Burdon’s qualifications. 

The Towa-Clerk read a presentment made by the Grand Jury in the 
Central Criminal Court, complaining that a number of paltry cases had 
been submitted to them ; that several of those cases had been charges 
against persons not accused before, and that the Magistrates ought to 
have dealt summarily with them, instead of sending them to sucha 
tribunal; that the gaol of Newgate was crowded with female prisoners ; 
that there was great want of accommodation for witnesses about the 
court; that males and females were not kept apart from each other, and 
that the females were taken by the Police-officers to the public-houses 
in the neighbourhood, to the serious peril of their morals. The pre- 
sentment was referred to the Gaol Committee. 

Reports were read of the preparations taken by the Lord Mayor to 
facilitate the Queen’s departure for Scotland, and of the Lord Mayor’s 
survey of the Thames. 





The Reverend Edward Wakeham, of Eagle House, Brook Green, 
Hammersmith, has, at the suggestion of Superintendent Williamson, of 
the T division of the Police force, lately made a present of upwards of 
one hundred well-selected volumes of books, to form the nucleus of a 
permanent library. The design is to form a library at the station- 
houses, for the iastruction and amusement of the reserve part of the 


It was stated that the Sheriffs had nominated Mr. Thomas | 





if he was hurt? to which he replied that he was not; and getting up he 
walked away. Other witnesses corroborated this evidence. There 
were some discrepancies, such as contradictions as to the boy’s having 
worna hat or a cap. A witness was brought to prove that no person had 
been Jaid on the door-step in Jerusalem Passage at the time described. 
Mr. Combe expressed a belief that the boy had been hurt by accident, 
He dismissed 
the case. 





The Brobinces. 


There is little to add respecting the state of the manufacturing-dis- 
tricts this week ; slight advances in the progress of tranquillity at one 
quarter being compensated by retrograde movements elsewhere. The 
Manchester Guardian of Wednesday takes a comprehensive survey of 
the state of the surrounding district— 

“ There is no material change since our last in the relative positions of the 
workpeople and their employers in the country about Manchester. To the 
northward of the town, both spinners and weavers are at work at the old prices; 
whilst to the southward and eastward—especially at Ashton, Staleybridge, 
Glossop, Hyde, and Stockport—all are still at a stand, and, as far as we can 
learn, without any reasonable prospect of a speedy resumption of employment. 
In Manchester, the spinners are all, or nearly all, at work, while the weavers 
are generally idle. Altogether, the number of power-looms now standing is 
supposed to be nearly 60,000.” 

Small mobs continue to collect from time to time in Manchester. 
On Tuesday the hands of Mr. Ritson’s factory were turned out; and 
the manager was obliged to fly for safety. An overlooker’s wife was 
beaten at Ancoats. 

Only one factory, that of Messrs. Bradshaw, in St. Peter’s Gate, is at 
work in Stockport. A meeting of the working-people was held at the 
Chartist Association Rooms, on Tuesday, on the subject of the present 
turn-out. The room was crowded to suffocation, and the speakers were 
all political agitators. On account of the proclamation of the Magis- 
trates against meetings, no chairman was appointed. Several speeches 
were, however, delivered; and it was unanimously determined not to 
return to work at the old prices. 

On Saturday last, four pairs of looms, in good condition, with six 
lathes, some of them having double boxes, and a large quantity of 
jacks, treadles, ard other articles used in hand-loom weaving, were 
sold, in the new Market-place, for eight shillings! To those at all 
acquainted with the subject, this fact will at once convey an adequate 
impression of the dreadfully depressed state of the hand-loom weaving 
of this district, a branch of manufactures which at one period was the 
source of much prosperity and enjoyment to hundreds of families, and 
the means of opulence to many. These materials were bought by 4 
baker, or some such person, to use as firewood, and would fill two 
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“moderately-sized carts. They must have cost the first possessors about 
901. On Monday, at the same place, a pair of looms, with lathe and 
gearing complete, was sold for 10d. While the looms stood at 10d., 
a bystander said they were well worth ls. ; and the auctioneer, mis- 
taking his observation for a bid, knocked them off to him at that sum. 
hen came an explanation and a dispute; which was settled by the 
Jooms being sold to a former bidder for the sum mentioned.— Bolton 
Free Press. 

The proceedings at a meeting of County Magistrates of Stafford- 
shire, at Stafford, on Monday night, indicate the continuance of a 
very unsettled condition of things in that quarter. Earl Talbot, Lord- 





Lieutenant of the County, presided; and among those present were | 
Mr. J. E. Pierey, High Sheriff, Mr. T. Twemlow, Chairman of | 


the Quarter-Sessions, Viscount St. Vincent, Lord Wrottesley, Vis- 
count Newport, Mr. E. Buller, M.P. for Stafford, Major Chetwynd, 
and altogether about thirty Magistrates. Earl Talbot stated that the 
county was in a better state than it had been for some weeks past; but 
the evil remained unconquered as long as the people did not return to 
their usual occupations. 
were created by mobs coming from a distance; and Mr. Williamson 
added, that on that account was it so difficult to apprehend the perpe- 
trators of outrage, for as soon as they were interrupted by the police 
or the military they fled. Mr. Monckton explained the unusual na- 
ture of the present strike— 

The Staffordshire workmen, whether colliers or potters, were plain, straight- 
forward, and honest men, who seldom interfered in politics. In former strikes 
the cases were isolated, and each had no connexion with another. After a few 
comparatively unimportant breaches of the peace, the men in a short time gene- 
rally returned to their work at the reduced prices, until their masters were able 
to obtain better prices, and trade and manufactures found their former level. 
He was satisfied that the difference between the present and former strikes was 
to be attributed to the insane spirit of Chartism; and to this was to be attri- 
buted that sullen spirit of discontent and those combined movements which 
had taken place in various parts of the county. He was confident that the 
movement which had lately occurred could only be met by organization on their 


art. 

; Mr. E. Buller having remarked that the workpeople in North Staf- 
fordshire had returned to their employments, Captain Powys declared 
that nothing but the presence of the military in some parts of North 
Staffordshire at the present moment restrained the discontented from the 
commission of acts of violence. When they knew that the upraising 
of a single finger would bring up hundreds out of the pits, he did not 
think the Magistrates would be justified unless they adopted eflicient 
measures of precaution. Onthe night of the burnings in the Potteries, 
he passed through Hanley about twelve o'clock ; then all was apparently 
quiet ; but they all knew what devastation followed in a very short 
space of time. 

The following regulations were moved by Lord Wrottesley, and car 
ried — 

“One or more stations to be fixed upon in each hundred by the Magistrates 
of such hundred, at which the meetings of the Magistrates are to be held ; and 
such special constables shall be there quartered as the Magistrates may deem 
requisite. 

“That communications be kept up betwixt the several stations of such oc- 
currences and information as may be deemed advisable, communicated to such 
persons as the Magistrates may appoint. 

“That horses be engaged at each station, under the sanction and at the 
direction of the Magistrates of that station, for expresses or extra patrolling 
when required. 

“That horse-patrols (if practicable to be sworn in as special constables) be 
established, without pay, for patrolling, according to circumstances, the high- 
roads between the stations. The patrolling to be at the discretion and under 
the direction of the Magistrates of the hundred. 

“That the horse-patrols do regularly report the result of their patrols to 
such person as the Magistrates shall appoint at their respective stations.” 





Lord Wrottesley said, that all the disturbances | 


| cour: 


pikers could now, if they chose to return to work, earn from 6s. to 8s. a 
day. In times of good trade and full employment, the men would be 
able to earn much more. Mr. Eaton and Mr. Salter, coal-masters, ex- 
pressed their belief that the bildas system would speedily be abolished ; 
that the butties were anxious to do justice to the men; and that the 
masters were anxious to remove their real grievances. ‘The Earl of 
Dartmouth counselled the working-people to return to their occupa- 
tions; and the meeting separated. 





The municipal electors of Derby borough have issued an address to 
the authorities of the town, under circumstances which are explained in 
the address itself— 

“On Wednesday morning, August 3lst, Mr. Vincent’s friends received no- 
tice of his intention to give a lecture at Derby, on the evening of Thursday 
September Ist, upon ‘ the present state of the country, and the necessity and 
safety of extending political power to all classes of the people.’ They imme- 
diately engaged the theatre for the purpose, and issued placards announcing 
the particulars. Various attempts were made to prevent the spread of the in- 
formation ; shops were entered and the placards requested from the windows, 
and during the night the whole of those posted upon the walls were torn down. 
The next morning, however, more bills were printed and circulated. In the 
of the day, a private meeting of a part of the Magistrates was held: the 
or of the theatre was sent for, and warned that by letting the building for 
ble toa heavy penalty. ‘The result was 
A compromise was, however, subsequently 














such purpose he would become 
t he withdrew his permission. 





} 
effected; the doors of the theatre were opened, and the parties were put in pos- 


| refused to hold any commu 


A resolution was also proposed by Lord Talbot, to the effect that the | 


Magistrates were determined to adopt all possible means to protect life 
and property ; that they earnestly appealed to the masters in the mining 
and manufacturing districts to remove all just grounds of complaint on 
the part of the men; and that the Magistrates further pledged them- 
selves to be at all times ready to investigate and punish all cases of 
oppression or illegal conduct which could be maintained against em- 
ployers. It was thought, however, that the resolution would be con- 
strued as an encouragement to the men, and it was withdrawn. 

A meeting was held at Westbromwich, on Wednesday, at which the 
mine aud coal owners were invited to attend, to consider the alleged 
grievances of the colliers and miners. The masters, however, showed 
little disposition to attend; holding back, according to the reporter of 
the Times, on these grounds— 

“ First, they conceived that as against the masters generally, the men had 
no grounds of complaint. Upon this head, Mr. P. Williams (one of the grea 
est iron-masters in South Staffordshire) stated at Stafford, that the firm of 
which he was a member had not fewer than 1,500 men in their employ, and not 
one complaint had yet been made against them as masters. Secondly, it was 
thought that as the men were gradually returning to work, the proposed meet- 
ing of today was altogether unnecessary; and that if the colliers were left to 
themselves, they would, without compromise between masters and men, return 
to work within a week or ten days. Thirdly, it was argued that Mr. Sulter, 
by whom the meeting was convened, was a comparatively young and small 
master, and that previously to his committing the trade to the meeting, he 
ought to have consulted the coal-proprietors aud the iron-masters of the iron- 
districts of the entire neighbourhood. ‘I'he consequence of these combined 
Teasons was, that although there was a numerous attendance of the working 
colliers at the Dartmouth Hotel and its immediate neighbourhood, there was a 
Comparatively small attendance of the masters.” 

The Earl of Dartmouth took the chair; and in doing so, he stated 
that he had no personal interest in the dispute. Mr. Davies, of Crook 
Hay Works, said that his men had no complaint to make, and so he 
begged to retire. The workmen again urged their complaints; which 
were chiefly, that they are called upon to erect wooden props without 
pay; to “ cleanse” the pits, or remove superincumbent rubbish before 
they arrive at the available matter, also without pay ; and that they are 
compelled to work “ bildasses,” or portions of a day, (on one occasion, 
aman said he had worked from six o’clock till four in the afternoon) 
without pay. Joseph Davies, a butty, (or middleman, who contracts 
for work,) ssid it did not take more than a quarter of a day to set a 
Prop. Wages were said by the men to range from 6s. to 24s. a week ; 
but it was admitted that, even with the drawback of “cleansing,” 





session. The acting Magistrates hearing of this, sent down a posse of con- 
stables, who, by sheer intimidation, induced the lessor to authorize them to 
eject the persons then in possession; and the theatre was thus finally closed 
against them. ‘I'v exemplify the spirit actuating the prime movers of this pro- 
ceeding, it may well to mention, that one of the Magistrates, under whose 
authority these scenes were enacted, was called upon by a party, who believed 
that a clear statement of the case would remove all fear; and this Magistrate 
ication with the individual, and repeatedly stated 
that he would hear no explination whatever. 

“ We fearlessly 1 the circumstances of the case prove that there 
was not the remo f any breach of public order. The Com- 
J Mr. Vincent is identified, is peculiarly cha- 
its leader, Joseph Sturge, is a man of 

particularly inculeates the use of none 
but moral means; and above all, the Tory press has openly expressed its dread 
of the movement in consequence of its peaceful character. * * * Inad- 
dition to these facts, it must be borne in mind, that for more than a week pre- 
vious to the proposed lecture, the town had not exhibited the least symptom of 
excitement. And finally, let it be remembered, that the placard earnestly re- 
quested the attendance of the middle classes, and that this fact alone was an 
‘ ful intentions of the assembly.” 
the case resolves itself into an at- 
publicly expressing their opinions : 
iduals to dictate to the people what 
). say; they intimate a fear that if 
* the great safety-valve of soci free discussion, is put down, “ the 
| gradually inerease in intensity 
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pent-up feelings of the multitude wiil | 
eadful outburst of popular indignation ” ; 


until they fiud 
1 they “ respectfully enter their protest against this unjust exercise 





vent in some d 











nagisterial anthority, and at the same time express their firm deter- 
mination to use all lawful and peaceable means to oppose this infringe- 
ment.” 


The Council of the Anti-M y Association of Liverpool have 
addressed their fellow-townsmen to disclaim the having fomented the 
late disturbances ; which they rebut as “ false, calumnious, and entirely 
destitute of proof.” They say that they have frequently confessed their 
fears that neglect of the evil effect of the Corn-laws might have a 
disastrous result, and late events have justified their fears; but to at- 
tribute to them any share in the fulfilment of those fears, “ is as mani- 
festly absurd as to charge a physician with t of a dis 


being the cause 
which the neglect of an inic law has enabled him to foretell.” 














jlemental calendar” at York Assizes, con- 





ne of the “suppl 
= ri 

si ges connected with the late riots, which began on the 

Ist, closed on Saturday. ‘The particular cases were destitute of inte- 


ach heir g the copy of the prece ling. The question was generally 
merely to one of identity, or of degree in culpability. In the 
advocacy, Mr, Charles Wilkins, who defended a great number of 
a collateral ch igainst certain Magistrates, not 
the people a st the laws, simply because, in the 
e laws did not suit their notions.” 
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oners, made 





bigotry of so-called Liberalism, t! 
Lord Denman checked the counsel in these irrelevant remarks, and 


afterwards observed— 

It was of the utmost importance that all men, especially those in the situa- 
tion of the prisoners, should clearly understand, that by the law of England 
any man voluntarily lending—even if by his presence only—his sanction and 
support to riotous and unlawful mobs, was guilty of a participation in the 
offences in which they were involved. For it was the very numbers which 
gave force and invested with terror these illegal assemblies ; and each individual 
present, and si 1iding and abetiing in their lawlessness, was as a private 
in a large ‘rs carrying the terror and the violence of invasion into 

j ini As to the allusions 
by the learned counsel to alleged exciting language on 
the part of some Magistrates, if such conduct had been pursued, it certainly 
was most reprehensible. Still, however, on the part of the people of this 
country, he must assert the right of free discussion and of peaceable statement 
of grievances ; and, unfortunate as it was tlat the discussion either of political 
questions or of the laws regarding provisions should produce excitement and 
ill-feeling, it was the undoubted right of Englishmen to meet and peaceably to 
diseuss the grounds of what they deemed just complaint. But there was a 
very wide difference between meeting for the purposes of peaceable discussion, 
or of petitioning the Sovereign and the Parliament—there was a wide ditfer- 
ence between this and assembling riotously, and to the terror of the peace- 
able subjects of her Majesty, and with the view of committing acts 
grossly illegal and tyrannical. Nor was it fair or just to trace to perfectly 
legal and constitutions] discussion all the unlawful acts which might there- 
after be committed. Unfortunately, it was matter for astonishment and la- 
mentation, that after all that bad been done to enlighten and educate the peo- 
ple—and he would fearlessly add, to improve their condition and promote their 













peaceably-disposed districts of her Majesty’s dominions. 





which had been mad 















| comforts—there should be found in this country men, by the hundred and the 
| thousand, ready to assemble together for the absurd, the insane, the suicidal 


purpose of throwing men in their own circumstances out of employment, and 
thus increasing terribly the distress which unhappily existed. The Judgcs 


| would certainly endeavour to give full effect to every circumstance of pallice 
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tion; but the monstrous and unheard-of tyrenny of preventing men from 

working who were willingly engaged in work must be met with condemnation ; 

and it was far from mitigation—it was aggravation—that men of education and 
of religious profession should have taken a share in these proceedings, which 
might have produced bloodshed. 

Another advocate having pleaded in respect of some of the prisoners, 
that mere presence at an illegal assemblage did not constitute participa- 
tion, Lord Denman added on that point, more emphatically— 

No man would be convicted merely for accidental and unintentional presence 
at ariot; but if from all the circumstances there was ground for justly con- 
cluding that his presence was voluntary, he should be convicted, though he 
might not have committed, or he might not be proved to have committed, 
actual violence. Numbers constituted force, raised terror, encouraged the evil- 
disposed, and deterred those whose duty it was to disperse such crowds. It 
was impossible to ascribe to each individual the precise amount of criminality 
he might have incurred; the actors of particular deeds could hardly ever in 
riots be discovered or identified. Let it be, too, well understood, that if money 
was obtained by means of the terror inspired by such large assemblies of people, 
the offence would amount to highway robbery, and would be liable to fifteen 
years’ transportation. Little did ignorant and misguided men imagine the 
fearful responsibilities they incurred by their foolish participation in lawless 
proceedings. 

On the prisoners severally convicted sentence was passed on Monday. 
One man, Mitchel], who had been convicted of plundering a soldier who 
was struck down, was sentenced to ten years’ transportation. Wilkin- 
son, who had stabbed a constable, was sentenced to imprisonment for 
eighteen months. For the rest, they were condemned to terms of im- 
prisonment varying from six to two months, or to imprisonment for the 
nominal term of three weeks, to be reckoned from the beginning of the 
Assizes; and a number were discharged upon entering into their own 
recognizances. 

A great number of rioters were tried at Salford Sessions, on Monday. 
They constituted a party who were charged with riot at Clifton, on the 
20th of August, and with turning out the colliers at Mr. Knowles’s and 
other pits. The cases were all alike. The rioters met at Kersall 
Moor, and then proceeded in a body to several collieries on the road 
from Manchester to Bolton. When at a short distance from the works, 
the general body halted, and six or seven went to the place and entered 
into conversation with those who happened to be on the spot. They 
then demanded, in a menacing tone, why they were at work; and im- 
mediately the whole mob made its appearance in such formidable 
numbers as to cause considerable alarm, and the hands left work. The 
military and police came up with the mob when they were leaving 
the colliery of Mr. Knowles, at Clifton Moss; where they had turned 
out all the hands, pulled out the plug of the engine-boiler, and cut down 
the bank of the reservoir, which would have the effect of stopping the 
works effectually for some time. No sooner did they perceive the half 
dozen Dragoons that formed the advanced guard, than the crowd dis- 
persed in every direction. Most of them were strangers, from the neizh- 
bourhood of Oldham and other places twelve miles from the scene of the 
disturbance. The Jury convicted six of the number, and acquitted all 
the rest; apparently somewhat to the surprise of the Chairman. 

On Tuesday, a party of seventy-eight were charged with riot at Hey- 
wood on the 17th August, and another party were charged with riot at 
Little Lever on the 12th. A few traversed tothe next Sessions : almost 
all of the rest were convicted. 

Sentences were pronounced on Wednesday. The punishment varied 
from a fortnight’s to two years’ imprisonment; those who had taken 
the most active part in the riotous proceedings, and appeared to be the 
ringleaders of the mob, being condemned to the longest confinement. 

The Kentish Observer has a capital instance of “ Justices’ justice.” 
Two comedians at Dover, James Fitzjames and Edward Gladstone, 
were charged by Frederick Fox Cooper with assaulting him, and fined 
10s. including costs. ‘The same parties were then charged with 
threatening the life of Mr. Cooper ; and required to find two sureties, in 
20/1. each, to keep the peace for two months, and in default, were com- 
mitted. They found bail, after being confined about three or four hours. 
To pass the time, they sang a duet, “ All's lost,”—which the gaoier con- 
strued to be “ bellowing ”; and, in spite of their objection that it would 
hurt them in their business, he had their hair cropped; to which 
he compelled them to submit under pain of having nothing but bread 
and water. They were also told that they would have no dinner unless 
they picked oakum; and that unless they conformed to the rules of the 
prison they would be publicly whipped. ‘The injured persons brought 
their case before the Magistrates on Friday ; when the gaoler justified 
his conduct— 

“ He ordered the complainants to be ‘ cropped,’ and subjected to the same 
treatment as other prisoners committed for misdemeanour. They had been 
examined by Mr. Coleman, the surgeon of the gaol. ‘They were cl an. They 
neither of them asked him to have their hair left on. He told Macdonald 
to treat these men as misdemeanants. He was bound to take their de- 
scription. All prisoners were treated in the same way, and the rules of 
the prison left him no alternative. Persons of the higher classes of society, 
he said, had been served similarly; and instanced a Mr. Baring anda Mr. 
Beresford, who had their hair cropped in Dover Gaol.” 

The Magistrates, after some deliberation, said that they had come to 
the conclusion that the Governor of the gaol was perfectly justified in 
ordering the hair of the prisoners to be cut off, and therefore they dis- 
missed the case. 

At Quadring near Spalding, on Friday last, Mary Spencer, a school- 
mistress, was murdered by William Howitt, a deaf and dumb man, aged 
twenty-two; to whom the woman had often shown kindness. It is sup- 
posed that plunder was not his object, as several things of some slight 
value were untouched. He has been committed, ona Coroner's warrant, 
to Lincoln Castle, for trial at the next Assizes. 

Francis Bradley, an Irish shoemaker, thirty-two years of age, was 
hanged at Liverpool, at noon on Saturday, for the murder of his wife. 
He had treated his wife, to whom he had been married for eight years, 
and who had borne him three children, with great inhumanity : latter] y 
he formed an intimacy with another woman, Theresa Pearson ; and he 
poisoned his wife with arsenic, intending, it is supposed, to decamp 
with Pearson to America. He was tried and convicted at the last 
Assizes. He died protesting his innocence. 


The Albion, one of the largest two-decked vessels ever built, and 
pierced for ninety-two guns, was launched at Devonport on Wednesday. 


Lord H.ddington and other Lords of the Admiralty were at Piymouth, 
on their official visit, and they were present at the launch. Mrs. Drake 
the daughter of Admiral Superintendent Pym, christened the ship, 
Its extreme length is 243 feet 1 inch; length of the gun-deck, 204 feet, 
extreme breadth, 60 feet 2} inches; burden, 3,110} tons; weight of 
broadside of shot, 2,016 pounds. 

The Queen’s ship Superb, of 80 guns, was launched from the Roya 
dock-yard at Pembroke, on Monday. The Superb is a sister ship tg 
the Collingwood, of 80 guns, launched from Pembroke dock-yard abow 
ayearago. The extreme length is 190 feet; extreme breadth, 56 feg 
3 inches; burden, 2,583 tons. 








IRELAND. 

A petition has been sent in, on the part of the Tories, against the 
return for Belfast ; but it is supposed to be especially aimed against Mr, 
Emerson Tennent. One of the allegations is that the candidates are 
not qualified ; it being notorious that Mr. Ross possesses unincumbered 
landed qualification to ten times the requisite amount. J 











Mr. Litton, the Member for Coleraine, was expected by many of his 
party to be the Solicitor-General for [reland, in the room of Mr. Jack. 
son; but the appointment of Mr. T. B. C. Smith disappointed them, 
and, it appears, Mr. Litton himself. He made a declaration of his feel. 
ings at a meeting of Coleraine electors on Thursday last week— 

“ In the first place, I state to you, distinctly and unequivocally, that I never 
have made, in writing or otherwise, nor has there ever been made for me, to 
my knowledge or belief, any application to the Government for any office of 
emolument whatsoever, save that when the office of Solicitor-General, latel 
conferred upon my friend Mr. Smith, was considered likely to be vacant, I di 
when I found that my pretensions to it had become matter of discussion in t 
public papers, by a letter of a few brief lines to the Government, submit to it 
these pretensions. The allusion by the Chairman to a recent act of the 
Government involves a subject on which I feel I ought to be, and I 
fear 1 must be silent, so far as that act affects me personally or indi- 
vidually. It would not become me, in this place, to speak either of 
my services in or sacrifices for the cause, by a successful promotion of 
which we now enjoy the security and advantage of a Conservative Govern 
ment. Much less would it be consistent with my feelings to allude to any 
pretensions which I may possess to the office which her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment have conferred upon another. That such office was an object of my am- 
bition, I do not deny; that my expectations have been disappvinted, I should 
be dealing uncandidly by you if I did not admit; but I repeat, I cannot here 
discuss whether or not these expectations were well or ill-founded, or whether 
my station in the profession, or my services and sacrifices in the Conservative of wh 
cause, warranted me in entertaining them. But I may, in the language of my} garde 
late and lamented friend Mr. West, in the last public speech he ever made, in to six 
speaking on the subject of a then recent appointment, by which he considered forwat 
himself to have been slighted and his services overlooked, say, that ‘such ap-—the Lc 
pointment is the assertion of a new principle,’ and, may I not add, at the exe) Their 


victed 


pense of a tried and faithful friend. (Cries of “‘ Shame, shame!” and “ Hear !”)Snone ¢ 
If, however, the assertion of this new principle be necessary for the stability off oct } 
the Government, or the advancement of the Conservative cause, it would be lette 
inconsistent with all the acts of my life to give utterance to any sentiment/“©.*° 
calculated to impair the strength of the former or the promotion of the latter, 7°P™!™ 


If the Government, by a sacrifice of their tried and faithful friends, can win 1 OT tt 

the favour of their political opponents, render their tenure of office more per- Of pris 
manent, and their position more respectable, I for one shall not repine at being|christe 
made the victim, though the sacrifice be offered up by my companions in arms, 
with whom I have passed through the toils and troubles of the last five years, 
in an anxious, and, thank God, a successful struggle for the constitution, 
(“ Hear!” and cheers.) In any observation I have made, I would not be un- 
derstood to say one word in disparagement of the gentleman who has been se- 
lected to fill the office which was the object of my honourable ambition. He 
is an able lawyer, an honourable gentleman, and a valued friend of my own.” 
































A Dublin paper called the World was tried lately for a libel on the 
Cashel Reform Club. The paper professes Radical and Repeal prin- 
ciples; but at the same time it had stood out steadily for a fair trial 
Lord De Grey’s Government. The Saturday’s number contained the 
following extract of a letter from Lord Eliot— 

“ Believing that the recent prosecution instituted against the World news- 
paper was owing to the displeasure with which some of the political opponents 
of the present Government have viewed the course taken by that journal, I 
cannot but express my regret that the fair and independent support which you 
have given to the measures of the Government should have subjected you to 
this treatment. 

“ Differing as you do in opinion from the Government on many, I believe o 
most political questions, I cannot but think your conduct, as proprietor of t 
World, in having considered and discussed their acts with impartiality ai 
candour, as very creditable to you. With these feelings, I very willingly su 
scribe 50/. to the fund for the purpose of defraying the expenses of this proses 
cution.” 

The publication of this extract created the utmost “ excitement” in 
Dublin; the extreme parties on both sides being equally scandalized at 
it. The Pilot, Mr. O’Connell’s organ, says— 

“ Now, this is a letter in which nothing was intended to be tangible but the! 
bribe : as for the rest, where it is at all distinct it is culpable, aud where in- 
tended to be obscure it is absurd and contradictory. We say the fifty pounds” 
were given as a bribe; we do not say it has been accepted as such: it is the 
conduct of the Minister, not of the journalist, we arraign in the transaction, 
No one but Lord Eliot himself has a right to be angry with the journalist, 

“ The Secretary of State sends fifty pounds for value received and expect 
from a journalist. But the Minister did not dare openly to call it a bribe ; 
cast about for a pretence, and he found it in an unbecoming imputation : ¢ the 
prosecution was owing to the displeasure with which some of the political op* 
ponents of the present Government have viewed the course taken by the 
journal.’ This passage we deem most objectionable—from a gentleman and 
nobleman unworthy, as containing a foul charge against political opponents- 
as a Secretary, plainly attacking the administration of justice, implying that it 
could be and was perverted to the purposes and bad purposes of party, more 0 
jectionable still. A private individual may assist in the protection of the press, 
upon the principle of its general utility ; but the particular reason given, by} 
imputing party motives to the prosecution, is an avowal of a party animus di 
tating the subscription, and, in a public functionary charged with the adminis 
tration of the law, was an act to render the decisions of that law a nullity 
its effects of penalty for transgression.” 
The Dublin Evening Mail is yet more bitter. It goes back to its 0 
attacks upon Lord Eliot about this time last year— 

“ It was on the 27th of August 1841, when speculating on who would be 





successor of Lord Morpeth, that the private correspondent of the Jail cha 
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een 

ymouth, | —_ on 

ye taized Lord Eliot by the memorable epithets of ‘cold, austere, and moreover | swel] and a cross wind; and notwithstanding that her Majesty, like the Queen 
ShIpF ofa crotchety disposition ’; and on this very day twelvemonth the same skilful of a people who claim for her the sovereignty of the seas, and support that claim 


04 feet;§ artist filled in the details of that expressive outline with a still bolder hand, 
eight off declaring that ‘his Lordship has many faults, and among them an inordinale 
love of popularity. Cold and distant with those upon an equality with him, 
he is at the same time too familiar with those who can minister to his vanity ; 
and there is no reason to doubt that he will lack sycophants in the new sphere 
of his action. Under all the circumstances, therefore, the great danger is that 
Lord Eliot will sacrifice too much to popularity. It will be right, however, 
before pronouncing any decided opinion, that he have ‘a fair trial’; and let 
him be judged by his actions in Ireland, and not by his previous character.” 
The Mui! proceeds with the preseut case as definitively proving its 
prognostication. The World, it says, substantially advocates the six 
inst them points of the Charter— : ; ; 
ast Mrp “Poverty, it is said, brings men acquainted with strange bedfellows : what 
ates are accident, what attribute, or rather let us say, what whim, what crotchet, can 
‘ have brought Lord Eliot into this loving contiguity with the six points of the 
imbered * Charter, and the subversion of the Irish Church? He says he contributes his 
subscription on account of services rendered to the Government, on account of 
support given to Government measures by the JVorld. And does Lord Eliot 
y of his} believe that the support of an organ advocating Chartism and the subversion of 
r. Jacke} the Protestant Establishment is worth the purchase of a Conservative Minister ; 
d them, that purchase, too, negotiated by one of her Majesty’s Chief Secretaries, and 
his feel- accompanied by a complimentary autograph letter? Oh, but it was not a pur- 
~ chase—it was a subscription merely to indemnify a prosecuted journal from an 
I adverse verdict: and does Lord Eliot, then, believe it to be becoming in her 
tS never Majesty’s Government, through one of her great officers of state, to step in 
T me, toh ietiseen the award of a court of justice and a party convicted, and say, ‘though 
the law of the land declares that you ought to pay a fine, yct the Government 
of the country, through me, declares that you shall not, for I will pay it for 
you.’ * * * We said we would give Lord Eliot a fair trial, but that we 
expected acts of indiscretion and vanity. ‘Lhe trial has been fairly afforded ; 
the expectation, alas, tco fully realized. That it was vanity, mere vanity— 


e Royal 
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himself with an organ so decidedly hostile to his government, there can be no 
rational doubt ; that the letter was not intended for publication, is to be inferred 
from its hasty and incorrect phraseology; but that any man in Lord Eliot's 
position could write such a letter, and write it on the expectation of its not 
transpiring, is such an argument of weakness as must raise the question in 
every thinking individual’s mind—‘ Is such « person fit to conduct the Govern- 
ment of Ireland?’ ” 

vot hae Lord Eliot has committed another offence. Two men were con- 
whether} Victed by the Westport Bench (one Magistrate dissentient out of four) 
servative} Of What the Mayo Azyis calls “ breaking a few gooseberry-bushes inthe 
e of my garden of a man named Egan, at Killadiue”; and they were sentenced 
made, in to six months’ imprisonment. Dean Burke, a Roman Catholic priest, 
nsidered forwarded a memorial to Government in their favour. It was sent by 
uch ap-ithe Lords Justices to the Westport Magistrates, for an explanation. 


, to any 
Govern- 
my am- 
I should 


the exsTheir spokesman, Mr. John Dennis Browne, replied that they had 
fear ! )Enone to give; and then sending for Egan, Mr. Browne “ commented 
as ost harshly and impertinently on the interference of Dean Burke.” 
ntiment i letter was received by the Magistrates, giving Mr. Browne “a sharp 
e latter, 7¢Ptimand,” and ordering “ the immediate liberation of the prisoners.’ 
can win For this “flouting” of Magistrates, reversing of sentences, enlarging 


ore per of prisoners, and deferring to the Roman Catholie priesthood, the Jail 
at beingjchristens Lord Eliot “ Mulgrave Redivivus.” 


SCOTLAND. 

Before carrying on the history of the Queen’s progress in Scotland, 
ome notable events of the voyage and the arrival remain to be told. 
Vhere the historians are so many, it would be hard if their researches 
id not dig up something worthy of record after the event. 

Incidents of the Voyage. 

The courtly Post reeommences at the beginning, the voyage down 
he river; which was more eventful than we had supposed, inasmuch 
s the passage was beset by festive and well-intentioned Beans— 

“On more than one occasion her Majesty was greatly alarmed at the 
angerous state of some of the river steamers, which followed the Royal 
quadron to the embouchure of the ‘Thames; the passengers having all rushed 
ponents owards those sides of these vessels which were nearest the Royal yacht; and 
urnal, [gepeatedly was her Majesty annoyed by the firing of small cannon, muskets, 
‘ich you nd fire-arms of all descriptions, from these vessels at a short range, and with a 























cted to the best of their judgment in a loyal and affectionate manner ; but they 


lieve onjeppeared altogether to forget that their Queen was a woman, with all a wo- 
- of thegman’s feelings, though with far more than a woman’s firmness and mag- 
* * * 


animity. More than once in the former case was her Majesty 
errified by seeing vessels filled with her subjects dipping their gunwales under 
ater, [threatening a suicidal waste of “my people,” ] so great was the pressure 
f the crowds with which they were freighted ; and her Majesty had to express 
ant” inger dissatisfaction in the latter to Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, the captain of 
lized atwthe royal yacht, and that noble and gallant officer had to hail them off, in 
onsequence of the zeal and perseverance with which the parties fired off their 
espective arms. It is but justice to her Majesty, however, to state that her 
nxiety and alarm were not for herself, but for those who accompanied her, 
nd more especially for her beloved spouse Prince Albert; and it should be 
dded, that when Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence hailed the parties to desist, he 
Bid so in the mildest form of phrase which the naval vocabulary allows, {that 
hould have been recorded for its curiosity, ] at the express command of her 


jist. fe. A 

xpectel| laicsty.” , 

ibe; The plain-spoken Edinburgh Witness assumed that the Queen would 
1: © theppe “sea-sick”; and the event justified the prophecy of the acute and 


cal opflerical editor; but that event can only be told in the delicate language 


that fatal appetite for praise which we from the first predicted would be his 
ruin—that induced this weak nobleman in a moment of indiscretion to commit | 





with the best blood of their hearts, struggled nobly against their awkward in- 
JSluence, still she was by no means in a perfectly easy position. 

“The illness of her Majesty during the night of ‘Tuesday and the morning 
of Wednesday did not prevent her from partaking of her accustomed matutinal 
mea/; nor did it influence her at any time through the after-part of the day, 
for she had her luncheon and her dinner at the usual times. It is true that 
her Majesty partook but slightly of the latter meal; but she made a hearty 
luncheon, which compensated for the deficiency. Not so, however, his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert; who was considerably indisposed, though not abso- 
lutely sick, and who, in consequence, scarcely partook of any refreshment 
whatever. The voyage this day was very tiresome; for notwithstanding that 
there were two steamers towing the royal yacht, on some occasions her Majesty 
did not make more than three miles an hour. About five o'clock on the even- 
ing of this day, the royal squadron was off St. Abb’s Head; and having doubled 
that point of the coast and entered the Frith of Forth, her Majesty, what with 
the land-breeze, which blew freshly off the coast of Fife, and what with the 
smoothness of the water, which was so great as to make the sea scem like a 
great mirror, almost recovered her pristine health and strength.” 

The Scotsman says, that during Wednesday the Queen “suffered 
severely ” from sea-sickness; and that it was contemplated to remove 
her from the yacht to a steamer, in order to finish the voyage the 
sooner; but as the weather was very rough, it was not thought prudent 
to attempt the passage from one vessel to the other in a boat. 

An officer, in a letter by way of journal of the voyage, tells an 
anecdote of Tuesday morning, before the sea had asserted its “ awkward 
influence”: the time was nine o’clock— 

“ The sca, during the whole of this time, was calm as a mirror, and her Ma- 
y and the Prince were early on deck enjoying the morning air. Shortly 
'r breakfast, a telegraphic message announced that ‘her Majesty and the 














Prince were perfectly well’; a mess ge which, I need not tell you, was received 

by the whole squadron with three hearty cheers. A signal was then made, by 

command of her Majesty, to inquire after the health of the ladies, the Dutchess 

| of Norfolk and Miss Paget, who were on board the Black Eagle: the answer 

| was, * With duty to her Majesty, quite well.’ A similar question was made to 
the Lords in Waiting, &c., who were on board the Rhadamanthus: the answer 
to which caused general merriment throughout the squadron—‘ Ali well, and 
the Lord Steward cating monstrously.’ ” 

Courtly phrase does not disguise a really pleasing trait— 

“Her Majesty’s spirit had not, however, at any time departed from her. 
Although occasionally ill herself during the voyage, she always showed the 
gentleness of her nature and the considerateness of her character, by declining 
all aid from her attendants, except such as was absolutely necessary, and by 
relieving them upon every occasion she could of the trouble of waiting on her.” 

The squadron entered the Frith with the crews of the Edinburgh 
steamers dancing; and the sailors of the royal yacht also danced. 
Which gave the example, or whether it was merely an extraordinary 
coincidence, we cannot pronounce on conflicting testimony; but the 

ost gives the most circumstantial account of “a scene which will find 
a place in history, as long as history shall record the voluntary abnega- 
tion of state, and a sympathy with the enjoyments of the lowliest of her 
subjects, among the proudest traits in the character of a Sovereign ”— 

“ fler Majesty, while lying on a couch on the quarter-deck of the royal 
yacht, as the squadron progressed up the Frith of Forth, having expressed a 
desire to see the sailors dance, ‘all hands’ were passed up to partake in that 
exhilarating exercise ; and, hear it, ye would-be great ones of this world! the 
Queen of England—the powerful monarch of a realm upon which, like the 

Spanish dominions of old, ‘the sun never sets ’~-the monarch of the affections 
as well as of the institutions of the freest race of men in the world as well ag 
the boldest—was pleased with the amusements of a body of sailors, and satis- 
fied to listen to the music of a single fiddle played by a small boy, and a tam- 
bourine beat by one of the crew, the only band which the royal squadron at 
that time could muster. What a picture docs this single fact present of the 
goodness and the greatness of our beloved Queen! of patience under physical 
suffering, of her tolerance, and generally of the goodness of her heart and the 
kindliness of her gentle nature!” 
The Frith of Forth. 

Scotland was illuminated as the royal squadron made the Frith of 
Forth— 

“At nightfall on Wednesday,” says the Courant, “the bonfire oa the 
summit of Arthur’s Seat was set on fire by order of the authorities. Though 
her Majesty had not arrived, it was judged prudent not to delay that portion 
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: - : is at a c | of the rejoicings, especially as several other hills, out of sight of Arthur's Seat, 
1 you to oint-blank uim! ‘There is no doubt that the individuals who fired them off | 





by thepf the Post— 
nanda™ “All through this day—the Monday—her Majesty adhered to her usual 
—Babits when on shore; that is to say, she had her breakfast at half-past eight 
that itffr nine o'clock, her luncheon at two, and her dinner at eight p.m. Her Ma- 
sty slept well during the night. 
e presgs “ On the morning of the Tuesday, her Majesty breakfasted at her usual hour, 
ven, byBalf-past eight or nine, and took her luncheon at two o’clock. Her Majesty 
1us di jontinued in good health all through the day, although she did not partake of 
uch dinner. Her Royal consort Prince Albert, however, was not so well nor 
such good spirits; for the pitching of the royal yacht, caused by the double 
ull of the two steamers which towed her, rather discomposed his Royal High- 
ess, His Royal Highness was not, in strict truth, sick, but he was uneasy, 
nd incapable of enjoying the voyage, in consequence of that most merciless of 
human inflictions sea-sickness; and though he Lore up aguinst it like a man, 
Why, is he not a man, and moreover a field-marshal ?] was more than once 
iged by that universal leveller to betake himself to the sofa. About two 
k on Wednesday morning, her Majesty began to feel the effects of a rising 
















had received express directions to illuminate, which could not be recalled. The 
bonfire on Arthur Seat was of great size, covering an area of about forty feet 
in length, and of proportionate breadth. Owing to the judicious arrangement 
of the pile, it was soon in a complete blaze, and shed a flood of light over the 
surrounding heights and the valley below, giving an aspect of wild grandeur to 
the romantic scenery. The blaze, however, was scarcely so effective as many 
had expected. ‘This beacon-flame was specdily answered by similar fires on all 
the heights in the neighbouring countics. ‘The Braid, Blackford, Carbery, 
Soutra, and three of the Pentlands, were lighted up in Mid- Lothian ; Lammer- 
law, Trapane, North Berwick Law, Ninewar, and Garleton, in East Lothian ; 
Dalmahoy, and Binny Craigs, in Linlithgow. In Fife, there were Kelly Law, 
Largo Law, the two Lomonds, Dunearn, Raith, and Dysart ; in Clackmannan, 
and in that direction, Saline, Tullibody, Tulliallan, Benartie, and Fossaway ; 
while far in the South, ‘Tintock was discernible, contributing her quota to the 
national welcome. Besides those we have enumerated, there were a great 
many others ; upwards of fifty fires being visible from the eminences of the city. 

“In the course of the evening, some boys set fire to the whins growing at 
the side of the Calton Hill next to the High School. This afforded, for a 
short time, much enjoyment to the youths and a crowd of spectators. A large 
and beautiful balloon was also let off from the South side of the city; which 
took its course over the fire on Arthur's Seat, and alighted in the sea.” 

The display had its full effect witli the English visiters, The journal- 
izing officer who accompanied the squadron says— 

** The breeze freshened from the north-west; but the flood-tide enabled the 
squadron to make good headway. When off Dunbar, besides the illumination of 
that town, and a royal salute from the Castle, the magnificent sight burst upon 
us of beacon-fires lighted on all the conspicuous Scottish hills, and was impos- 
ing in the extreme. The night was quite dark, but clear: astern, were all the 
lights of the several steamers, bending like a crescent around the royal yacht 
in the centre; while on the coast around, in East Lothian, in Mid-Lothian, in 
Linlithgow, in Fife, and Clackmannan, bonfires blazed on all the remarkable 
heights, all announcing the cordial weleome that awaited her Majesty from 
Scotland and her Scottish subjects; while in Edinburgh, the summit of 
Arthur’s Seat seemed a blaze of fire, shedding a flood of light over the sur- 
rounding heights and valley below, and giving an aspect of wild grandeur to 
all its romantic scenery. 

“ It has fallen to my lot to witness beautiful illuminations in various parts of 
the world. I have seen the cities of Rio de Janeiro, of Lima, and of Santiago, 
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lighted up in all their splendour; the city and all the shores of the Bay of | Dutchess of Argyll, Lord John Scott, and several ladies, thridded her way lightly 


Naples, and even the dome of St. Peter’s at Rome: but I never remember any 
thing that has made so deep an impression as our passage up the Frith of Forth 
on this occasion. The beautiful expanse of water, the brilliant lights around, 
the rapid speed of the vessels, throw g off the phosphoric waves on either 
bow as we passed along—the recollection of the precious freight intrusted to 
our charge, and the feeling that through the merciful providence of God we 
had been enabled to bring our voyage to a happy end—all combined to render 
the scene one of thrilling interest far beyond my powers of expression.” 
The Landing— Thursday. 

It seems that it wos not the Queen’s fault that the civic authorities 
were not ready to receive her: they relied too implicitly on the arrange- 
ment which they themselves had made being carried out— 

“ As the royal squadron progressed up the Frith of Forth, her Majesty was 
much delighted with the manifestations of joy on the part of her Scottish s 
jects; and, not to be outdone by them in courtesy, she despatched one of 
steam-ships which formed part of the royal cortége on to Leith, to announce 
her arrival to the Duke of Buccleuch, with the view that his Grace should 
communicate it to the local authorities of Edinburgh; which was done, accord- 
ing to her Majesty's desire, without a moment’s delay.” 

After her strauge reception in Ediaburgh, the Queen proceeded to 
Dalkeith Palace, the Duke of Buccleuch’s princely residence; which 
had been prepared for the Royal guests. In the afternoon, although 
much fatigued, the Queen walked in the grounds attached to the Palace. 
The illustrious party, among whom were the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl 
of Liverpool, the Earl and Countess of Cawdor, and Sir Robert Peel, 
sat down to dinner at eight o’clock. 

Repose at Dalheith—Frida; 

Friday was a of rest from state toils. At an early hour, 
Prince Albert, accompanied by the Duke of ¢ “to visit 
Arthur’s Seat. At three, Sir Robert Peel and the Earl of Aberdeen 
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strolled out of Dalkeith Palace, to see the old parish-chureh. In the 
afternoon, a large crowd collected in the hope of secing the Queen 
going out for her customary ride. They were not disappointed: at four 


o'clock, the Queen and Prince appeared in a carriage and four, with the 
Dutchess of Buccleuch and the Dutchess of Norfolk; the Duke of 
Buccleuch and Colonel Bouverie riding by the side of the eart 
Both the Queen and Prince Jooked extremely well; and they graciously 
acknowledged the loud cheers t):at saluted them on their ride through 
Dalkeith to visit Dalhousie Casile. - 

In the evening, Edinburgh was illuminated: a grand sight, natu- 
rally, from the peculiarities of the situation and fantastic forms of the 
buildings lighted up, but little improved by the arts of design—the 
devices generally consisted of the initials V. A., crowns, Prince of 
Wales’s feathers, and stars. he rain could not keep the admiring 
multitude within doors, 

The Public Entry— Saturday. 

This, the day of the Queen’s promised public entry into Edinburgh, 
dawned clearly. At avery early hour the crowds began to assemble 
in the city. Scaffoldings were erected at every convenient spot in the 
line of the Queen’s route; the windows were filled ; every high place, 
wall, and tree, was surmounted by living beings. Near the Exchange 
was erected a strong palisade, to give colour to ceremony of sur- 
rendering the city-keys; and here the Corporation took their station, 
headed by the Lord Provost. Public bodies who joined the procession 
of the municipal authorities to and from the barrier, assembled in va- 
rious quarters, and joined in at stated points on the line of march. 
Political associations were excluded; and the display of political ensigns 
was forbidden. Our narrative of the proceedings is compiled from 
descriptions “ by various hands”— 

The Royal party quitted Dalkeith about half-past ten o’clock, with an 
escort of the Enniskillen Dragoons; and arrived at the bottom of the Canongate 
at about twenty minutes past eleven. ‘Their arrival was immediately an- 
nounced by a salute of twenty-one guns from the Castle. Here the body- 
guard of Archers, under the command of Lord Elcho, fell into the procession, 
and took their place around the royal carriage ; the Dragoons riding in advance, 
six abreast, and clearing the way, (which, as they proceeded, was no very easy 
task,) and another guard of the same regiment following. The Fifty-third 
Regiment was also employed to keep back the pressure of the multitude, and 
was placed at intervals along the street. Her Majesty and his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert were in an open phaeton. Her Majesty was wrapped round by a 
shawl or scarf, [some accounts call it a plaid of Stuart tartan, ] and wore a white 
silk bonnet and feathers. His Royal Highness was ina plain brown coat. 
They both looked remarkably well; and returned the enthusiastic shouts which 
arose from thousands of throats immediately as they entered the city, and 
by which they were accompanied throughout their whole passage, with their 
usual affability and condescension. 

The cortége, consisting of a long line of carriages, in which were to be seen 
the Datchess of Buccleuch, the Dutchess of Norfolk, the Earl of Aberdeen, 
Sir Robert Peel, and others in attendance on her Majesty, proceeded, amidst 
the usual demonstrations of loyalty, to the barriers; where the royal carriage 
was met by the Lord Provost and the members of the Council, in full civic 
costume. His Lordship at this point of the passage advanced to the royal car- 
riage and presented the keys of the city to her Majesty, addressing her at the 
same time in the following words— 

*« May it please your Majesty—On the part of the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and 
Council of the city of Edinburgh, I beg to congratulate your Majesty on your auspi- 
cious entrance into this aucient metropolis, now graced, for the first time for ages, with 
the presence of a Queen. These keys, committed to us by your predecessors, have 
been fondly retained by us among the vestiges of those warlike times when walls and 
gates defended against hostile inroads. Under the protection, however, of salutary 
laws firmly administered by a succes-ion of illustrious monarchs, from whom your Ma- 
jesty is sprung, we uo longer require such shelter. We have the happiness to confide 
the security of this Northern capital toa brave and orderly population, united in their 
allegiance to their beloved Queen, and dignified by the possession of that pure and 
peaceable wisdom which is at ounce the ornament and bulwark of our times. And now, 
with all humility, 1 deliver into your Majesty's hands the keys of our city.”’ 

The Queen immediately replied with much dignity, mingled with kindness 
of manner, “I return the keys of the city with perfect confidence into the safe 
keeping of the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council.” 

This ceremony having been concluded, the royal cortége proceeded on- 
wards towards the Castle amid the cheers of the beholders, and entered the 
esplanade about five minutes before twelve o’clock; where they were received 
by the Commander of the Forces, Sir Niel Douglas. Her Majesty was handed 
out of the carriage, which drew up at the Castle Gate, by his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert; and was received at the entrance by Sir Neil Douglas, the Go- 
vernor, Lord Robert Kerr, Sir George Murray, the Fort Major, and several 
other officers of distinction. Escorted by the Governor and the Fort Major 
on either side, and holding on the arm of his Royal Highness, her Majesty, 
followed by Sir Robert Peel, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl of Liverpool, the 
Duke and Dutchess of Buccleuch, the Dutchess of Norfolk, the Duke and 
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| frolic of a boy.” 


' 
had provided a sumptuous déjeuner. 


| by the excellent band of the Fifth-third Regiment as the Royal party passed 


up the acelivitous slopes, and through the narrow passages which lead to the upper 
part of this famous fortress, and preceeded to view all that it contained of nos 
velty or interest. The national anthem was played in the most spirited manner / 


into the Castle, The various objects of historical interest in the fortress were} 
quite familiar to her Majesty; and she seemed at once gratified and surprised | 
at the sight of ‘ Mons Meg,’ whose fortunes she appeared perfectly well ac. 
quainted with. After examining this great piece of ordnance, her Majesty and 
her cortége next visited the Crown Jewel Office, where are deposited the re- 
galia of Scotland, and greatly admired those ancient insignia of royalty, so 
strangely preserved and so singularly discovered. Her Majesty, after express. — 
ing her gratification at all she had seen, procecded towards the royal carriage, 
with the purpose of leaving. Her Majesty still held his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert most affectionately by the arm. Thus they proceeded to the gate;7 
where the Queen and Prince reéntered their carriage; and the royal proces.” 
sion returned out of town by the Mound, Prince’s Street, Charlotte Street, 
Queensferry Street, and the Dean Bridge. About this time a Scotch mist 
began to fall; having conveniently waited till the close of the pageant. 

It is said that Sir Robert Peel was hissed: the Scotsman asserts 
the fact most positively, as having occurred opposite the office of that 
Whig journal; and atthe same time mentions that Mr. John Learmonth, 

a Tory, tried to get up some cheers: perhaps he helped to provoke the’ 
hisses opposite the Whig journal-office. The Whig but candid Glasgow 
Chronicle says, that * while a few hisses rose here and there as he passed, 
nothing took place worthy of being particularly noticed”; and “the 
throwing of a stone into his carriage at the Dean Bridge was the mere 





The party proceeded to Dalmeny Park, where the Earl of Roseberry; 
Covers were laid for twenty-two! 
persons. It had been arranged, that after the déjeuner the Queen should 
walk in the grounds, which command a view of the Forth, the islands 
which stud and the heights which bound it; but the rain now fell thick, 
A great number of persons, however, had been admitted to the lawa, 


| and the rain did not drive them from their ground; and in order not to 


| never forget the sight. 


} . hk} ” 
shocking. 


disappoint them, the Queen went to the library, where the windows 
opened upon the lawn, and advancing to the open window, remained 
there for some time, “ amidst the most rapturous demonstrations of 
loyalty.” 

At four o’clock, the party left Dalmeny Park for Dalkeith, passing 
through Leith. Here a triumphal arch was erected in Grand Junction 
Street; where the authorities, reinforced by the Fifty-third Regiment and 
the Royal Archers, received the Queen with an address, delivered by 
the Provost, all the Magistrates attending, in court costume; and the 
royal cortége was escorted through the town by civie officers in pro 
cession. 

Dalkeith Palace was reached in time for dinner. 

While the Queen was viewing the Castle, Lord Frederick Fitz 
clarence, Grand Master Mason of Scotland, assisted by the Earl of 
Buchan, Mr. Patrick Maxwell Stewart, and other masonic officials, and 
three hundred brethren, laid the foundation-stone of Victoria Hall and 
the building intended for the accommodation of the General Assembly, 
The Queen passed the spot coming and going, and noticed the Grand 
Master “in an especial manner,” repeatedly bowing to him, and waving 
her hand. 

The day did not pass off without accident. Besides sonie minor 
hurts arising from the crush of the crowd and of carriages, there was 
serious break-down among the scaffolding. A_ scaffold was erected it 
Prince’s Street at the end of the Mound, capable of containing five 
hundred persons; and it was crowded. A person who was on it tell 
the story— 

“ Her Majesty appeared on the battlements of the Castle, and in order t 
see her more favourably a rush was made to our scaffolding by many of the 
mob. As they were very orderly, we were not very much annoyed; and s 
after the royal cortége was seen winding round the hill to pass our stand. 
slight stoppage of the Queen’s carriage caused the mass of the people near us 
rush to the front. ‘The stoppage was occasioned by one of the Royal Arche 
who walked by her side, being jammed between her carriage and another. 
was hurt, and the Queen patted him on the shoulder—which must have con: 
soled him a little. The cheering at this moment was immense, and Is 
As she passed, the space seemed a fluttering mass 
white handkerchiefs. While she was yet in sight, Mr. —— beckoned me do 
the stairs in a manner which said he must be obeyed. 1 consequently follow 
him; but before I had descended many stairs, 1 saw the whole mass before 
with, I am sure, two or three hundred persons, go down with a crash. It wi 
so instantaneous that not a voice was heard for some seconds. I never 
forget my feelings at the moment. Enormous beams threatened to kill us 
they fell, Fancy masses of people falling, the beams on them; then m 
people. It was horrid. The place where we had been a few minutes befo 
was the beginning of the catastrophe : as it was, we were obliged to jump ov 
the sides of the stairs to avoid the ruins falling onus. Mrs. had the mos 
narrow escape: she turned her head for an instant, and the next moment he 
immediate neighbour had vanished with the rest of the pele. The scem 
that followed was sickening. We did not remain on the spot ..., + than pos 
sible, but saw enough to know how dreadfully they n ,< have been hurt. 
saw several legs broken, faces bleeding, people carried pick-a-back, on planki 
or by any means. Several, I heard, were killed; but of course it has too re 
cently happened for accurate accounts. How much reason have I and oy 
party to be thankful tothe Almighty for his gracious protection. 

“The guns were firing, and the shouts of the people still rent the air, whe 
so many fellow-creatures were suffering. It seemed to make the scene mi 
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Other accounts say that only 150 persons fell. Fifty persons we 
hurt. Only two, however, were killed. Among those who escaped uo 
injured, was a woman with a child, who fell from the highest part, » 
less than twenty-five feet. Herr Dobler and his wife were on 
scaffold, and are said to have escaped “ miraculously ”—that is, by ma; 
The Churchgoing— Sunday. 
Notwithstanding the Queen’s presence, Sunday in Edinburgh pass 
with its usual sombreness; the levee and drawing-room of the followl 
day being the enlivening subject of conversation. The Queen did 
attend Divine service in any of the city churches, but at a priv 
chapel in Dalkeith Palace; the Reverend E. B. Ramsay, of St. Jobtl) 
Episcopal Chapel in Edinburgh, officiating on the occasion. The Queé 
and Prince Albert afterwards walked in the gardens of the Palace ; 
in the afternoon the Queen was driven in a pony~phaeton by the Dute 
of Buccleuch; Prince Albert, the Duke of Buccleuch, and the Earl o 
Liverpool, accompanying them on horseback, 
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The Queen’s devotional retirement did not escape animadversion ; 
and the zealous Witness is loud in its accusation— 

“ Our readers will generally have been prepared for the announcement that 
the Queen was not at the High Church on Sabbath. They could scarcely 
have anticipated the arrangements actually made by her Majesty’s advisers for 
her devotions on that day. Coming to Scotland so far on a public visit as to be 
attended by her Prime Minister, her Secretary of State, and several of the 
Great Officers of her Household, her subjects naturally expected that she 
would have paid that public respect to their national established religion which 
had not been withheld by any of her predecessors. If, however, in order to 
secure to her Majesty greater privacy, and to avoid the assembling of a crowd 
on the Lord’s Day, it had been deemed expedient that she should not attend 
any place of worship in the metropolis, her advisers might have recommended 
more than one other course which would have been capable of some other in- 
terpretation than that of a marked and positive slight to the church and people 
of Scotland. She might have been advised to attend the parish-church at 
Dalkeith ; or, had family worship been preferred, the attendance of one of her 
Majesty’s Chaplains of the Scottish Establishment might have been com- 
manded on the occasion. Neither of these courses, which would have evinced 
respect for the form of worship of the Scottish nation, was adopted; but 
arrangements were made for having service conducted according to the Episco- 
pal form.” 

The Witness extracts even a more “ positive slight ” from the facts— 

‘“* Had one of her Majesty’s Chaplains of the English Establishment been de- 
sired to accompany her Majesty in order to officiate, it might have been said 
that her Majesty being a member and indeed the head of the Church of Eng- 
land, no slight could be intended by her employing the services, even in Scot- 
land, of one of her Chaplains of that Establishment: and, however little satis- 
faction this course might have given, it would at least have admitted the possi- 
bility, of which we doubt not her subjects would willingly have availed them- 
selves, of explaining it in some other way than as an insult to the people of 
Scotland. ler Majesty’s advisers, by their arrangements, have excluded this 
possibility. ‘They have so managed that she neither attended the metropolitan 
church nor the parish-church; that she had neither a Chaplain of the Scottish 
Establishment nora Chaplain of the English Establishment to conduct her 
devotions, but that the party called to officiate was the minister of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church—the church of a handful of the nation; a church which, 
whatever be the character of its present members, is still marked by the semi- 
Popish principles of its founder, Laud; which has at all times in Scotland been 
anti-national ; and which is indissolubly associated in the history of Scotland, 
and in the feelings of its inhabitants, with intolerant bigotry, with the cruellest 
persecutions, with the persevering support of despotism in the state as well as 
in the church, and the bitterest hatred of civil and religious liberty. However 
much they have misled her Majesty in order to attain their object, they must 
have known well that they could not have inflicted a deeper wound on the na- 
tional feelings of Scotland—of Presbyterians of every class, Dissenters as well 
as Churchmen ; and they cannot be ignorant that a still more serious character 
than a slight or an insult would be attributed to it from the circumstance, that 
at the present moment the successors of Laud, both in England and Scotland, 
are openly avowing their hopes of erecting an Episcopal church on the ruins 
of that Establishment which the Queen has sworn inviolably to preserve and 
maintain.” 

The newsp2per prophet of evil hints that the Queen is “ serving her- 
self heir to the house of Stuart,” but hopes that the results will not 
follow of which the event seems ominous! 

The Presentations—Monday. 

The Queen held a drawing-room at Dalkeith Palace on Monday. 
Some desirable state accessories were brought from Holyrood Palace 
for the occasion—a richly carved and gilded throne-chair, and a superb 
canopy that had been prepared for the levee and drawing-room there. 
They were placed in the gallery, which was constituted the throne-room. 
The presentations were very numerous. The carriages reached from 
the entrance of the Palace back for a distance of three miles. One re- 
porter [who must be a Cockney adherent of the Lord Mayor] says that 


the carriages generally were not remarkable for elegance, but those of 


the Lord Provost and Magistrates “‘ made a very dignified appearance.” 
It is computed that they were four hundred in number; and that the 
number of persons presented at “the reception” was fifteen or sixtcen 
hundred. The company was rather miscellaneous, and few of the dresses 
were remarkable for elegance: there were varieties, however—plenty 
of Highland dresses, military uniforms, and civic and professional cos- 
tumes.. Among the first persons presented were Dwarkanauth Tagore, 
the Marchioness of Riario Sforza, and Mesdemoiselles di Riario Sforza. 
Many addresses from public bodies were presented to the Queen and 
Prince Albert; the first to arrive being that from the Edinburgh 
Corporation. Among them was one from the General Assembly ; 
who, after all, could not abstain from covert allusions to the Church 
question— 

‘* It has been highly satisfactory to successive General Assemblies to receive 


annually from the representatives of every Sovereign since this Church was | 


finally established by law, the strongest assurances that it will be secured the 
possession of all its rights and privileges; and we entertain the earnest hope 


humbly took his place in the bow of a boat which bore the royal car- 
riage; but presently he was beckoned to the Queen Margaret; and 
the little fleet left Lothian for the opposite shore of Fife. 

Landing about noon, the party again took to their coaches, Ip the 
journey northward the inhabitants of every town and village came forth 
to pay homage to Royalty. About three miles from Duppliv, the 
travellers turned aside to visit the Castle of that name ; where the Earl 
of Kinnoul had prepared a déjeuner. Here several presentations took 
place; and addresses were presented to the Queen and Prince from the au- 
thorities of the county and city of Perth. Proceeding on the journey, on 
Moncriefte Hill,—where, we are told, the invading legions of Rome ex- 
claimed in delight, “ Ecce Tiber! ecee Campus Martius! ”’—Victoria 
and her attendants paused to survey the landseape.* They descended 
into Perth by the avenue across the South Inch, one of the spacious city 
The Perth folk had prepared for giving the travellers a fine re- 








parks. 


| ception— 


“ Outside the South Port, and close to it on one side, the Lord Provost, Ma- 


| gistrates, and Town-Council occupied a platform ; and on the other side, the 


| streets was fitted 


| all precedent. 


| or whether it should be sent to him?” 


| 


that your Majesty will ever extend your Royal protection to an ecclesiastical | 


establishment which is acknowledged to have been productive of the most sub- 
stantial national benefits.” 

On the whole, the ceremony was well arranged; and it seems to 
have given satisfaction to the exhibiters. 

Early in the morning, Prince Albert visited some of the public insti- 
tutions. In the Museum of the University, he “occasioned much sur- 
prise by his profound knowledge of various branches of natural history, 
particularly of ornithology, mineralogy, and geology.” In the model- 
gallery, he pointed out the various remarkable objects in the scenery 
around Mont Blane, “and showed the arduous path by which he him- 
self had reached the Jardin across the Mer de Glace, in his Alpine ex- 
cursions.” ‘The Royal Institution and the Museum of the Antiquarian 
Society were also visited by the Prince. 

Off to the Highlands—Tuesday. 

The morning was pleasant ; the carriages were at the Palace at nine 
o’clock ; and the Queen, with her husband, the suite, many of the chief 
guests, anc her host and hostess, set out for Perth. The road to 
Queensferry was thronged with loyal spectators. The Earl of Hope- 
toun, Lord-Lieutenant of the county, Mr. Hope, M.P., Sir Niel Douglas, 
the Magistrates of Queensferry, and a multitude of all classes, asssem- 
bled about the quay ; down which the Quecn walked leaning on the 
Prince’s arm; the Lord-Lieutenant walking uncovered on her right 
hand; Sir Robert Peel, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl of Liverpool, 
and others of the suite following. The Queen and Prince, and two 


| derstood that the municipal authorities would have notice of it. 


ministers and elders of the Presbytery of Perth had similar accommodation— 
the ministers dressed in their gowns and bands. Multitudes thronged the road, 
within and without the gate, riding and on foot. As the Queen approached, 
the Lord Provost, in clegant Court attire, and making a suitable address, pre- 
scuted the keys of the city ; which were graciously received and returned by 
the Sovereign. An address and the freedom of the city were also pre- 
sented to Prince Albert ‘The gates of the city were now thrown opens 
and her Majesty and retinue passed through under a magnificent triumphal 
arch, which had been erected for the occasion. The Magistrates and 
Council, in carriages guarded by the high constables, in a handsome uni- 
form, escorted the Sovereign and retinue through the city; passing through 
Prince’s Street, St. John’s Street, and George to the bridge. 
Throughout the entire line, the streets were occupied by various incor- 
porations, trades, and professions, in distinguished uniforms and_ liveries. 
The high constables and peace- officers, aided by 1,000 operatives, each bearing 
awhie rod, preserved admirable order throughout. Every opening in the 
up with platforms, and every window crowded with a well- 
dressed and joyful population. As her Majesty passed along, the densely- 
thronged multitudes rent the air with their deafening cheers; and the waving 
of handkerchiets from the casements indicated the universal Her Majesty 
appeared in excellent spirits, and received and returned the gratulations with 
much condescension aud grace. ‘The multitude which passed into Perth from 
all quarters, during the night and throughout the course of the day, was beyond 
Not fewer than from 40,000 to 50,0U0 strangers were added to 
the population.” 

The tourists dined at the Earl of Mansfield’s residence, Scone Palace, 
and passed the night there. 

At Perth, in the evening, five hundred gentlemen sat down to @ 
sumptuous banquet in the County-Hall, in honour of the occasion; 
while bonfires and coloured lights blazed on the neighbouring hills. 
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The Edinburgh Town-Council met on Tuesday, and their proceedings 
were amusing, First a letter was read from Prince Albert’s Secretary, 
expressing his willingness to receive the freedom of the city, which it 
was proposed to confer upon him. ‘Treasurer Drysdale proposed that 
the freedom should be presented in such way as to avoid the expense 
of going to Dalkeith. [Is not this the same gentleman that said he 
should be unable to retain his hold on the purse-strings during the 
Queen’s visit, so regardless did he then feel of expense?] Mr. Ro- 
bertson also objected to the expense. Mr. Black said, that, no doubt, 
they were a very important body, yet it would be too much to appoint 
the time and place for conferring the honour cn the Queen’s consort. 
Mr. Grierson retorted on Mr. Robertson, that no one could accuse 
him of extravagance—he had not put himself to a sixpence of expense; 
and was he to come and accuse them of extravagance, “ while he had 
not spent one sixpence on the Queen?” Mr. Robertson declared, that 
he had “ neither time nor inclination, like some gentlemen present, to 
search out for old buckles.” The Lord Provost put a stop to the con- 
versation, by suggesting that they should ask Prince Albert, “ when 
and where he would receive it—whether he would receive it in person, 

[ Whether he would come and 
fetch it, or whether it should be sent * to his address,’ as shopmen 








say. 

owas also agreed to present the freedom of the city to the Duke of 
Buccleuch, the Earl of Aberdeen, and Sir Robert Peel. 

But the grand proceeding of the day was, the reading of an exculpa- 
tory statement, to show that the civic authorities had not been to blame 
in the disappointments of Jast Thursday. It was voluminous, but the 
material facts may be told in few words. Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of 
Bueeleuch, and the Earl of Aberdeen, received the deputation on the 
Wednesday very courteously, When they told Sir Robert Peel that it 
was impossible the Queen’s entry could be private, he expressed his con- 
fidence that the Queen would conform to any arrangement for the gra- 
tification of the citizens: he thought that the Queen would delay her 
landing, should she not arrive till Thursday morning; and it was un- 
Bailie 
Richardson was sent to Granton Pier on Thursday morning; Sir 
Robert and the Duke went on board; the Queen landed imme- 
diately; and the two Ministers then “intimated to Builie Richard- 
son, that her Majesty found it necessary to proceed immediately to 
Dalkeith; consequently, instead of giving previous warning to others, 
he [the Bailie] followed her Majesty to Edinburgh.” Some Coun- 





| cillors, however, still blamed the Lord Provost and Bailies for not 


keeping a look-out for themselves: it was asked, “was there not 
an observatory?” It was proposed to refer the subject to a committee 
of inquiry; but in the heated conversation that arose, it was remarked 


| that all parties exhibited too much excitement to be able to conduct an 


inquiry: besides the officers of the fleet, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Aber- 
deen, and even the Queen herself, would be necessary witnesses! At 
length the ridiculous discussion was quashed by “the previous ques- 


| tion.” 


The Queen’s visit to Edinburgh, and especially the incidents of 
Thursday, have given rise to many effusions in verse ; more numerous, 
* The anecdote of the Roman soldicrs is matter of course—a guide-book 
commonplace, always lugged in when a visit to Perth is in question. Perhaps 
the erudite Antiquarian Society of Perth will enlighten the literary world as 


ladies, were soon on board the Queen Margaret steamer; the nature of | to the uuthority on which it rests: did the Roman soldiers take the Tay for 


the shore forbidding the use of a royal steamer. Sir Robert Peel 


the Tiber, and the South Inch for the Campus Martius ? 
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however, than felicitous. ‘The idea of one was well enough—a parody 
on “ Hey, Johnny Cope, are ye waukin’ yet.” 


Miscellaneous. 

The Dutchess of Kent left Frogmore Lodge on Saturday, on a visit 
to the Queen Dowager, at Bushy Park ; and returned to Frogmore on 
Wednesday. 

The Duke of Cambridge, who had been staying for a few days at 
Bagshot Park, on a visit to the Dutchess of Gloucester, returned to 
Kew on Monday. 

The Duke of Sussex left Kensington Palace yesterday morning, for 
Alton Towers, Staffordshire, to pay the Earl of Shrewsbury a visit. 

Baboo Dwarkanauth Tajore has presented to the Queen a magnificent 
Indian shawl, of turquoise-blue colour, with rich palms of a new 
pattern; and a dagger for the Prince of Wales, the handle of rock- 
crystal, mounted in black enamel, encrusted with diamouds cf pure 
water, the sheath being studded with rubies. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury is convalescent. He sat up on Tues- 
day, for the first time. ‘The last of the bulletins, issued on Wednesday, 
stated that his recovery was steadily advancing. 

The Standard contradicts a report which had been put forth, that 
Mr. S. M. Phillips, the Under-Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, intended to resign. 

We understand that the Government have conferred pensions of 80l. 
a year each on the four daughters of the late Colonel Dennie, of the 
Thirteenth Foot, who was killed at Jellalabad, where he commanded the 
sortie.— Globe. 








“A corresponent in England” of the Edinburgh Witness, whose 
letter is dated August 31st, unveils a Jesuitical plot: it will also be seen 
that he has discuvered who constitute the most powerful party in Eng- 
land— 

‘I do not know whether the Qucen intends to disappoint her Presbyterian 
subjects by refusing to worship with them next Sabbath; but this 1 know, 
that her procecure in the matter is awaited with the utmost anxiety by the 
Puseyites here. Archdeacon Wilberforce is the Queen’s favourite among the 
clergy, and from her intercourse with him the Puseyites have great hope that 
the head of their church will declare on their side; and L have little doubt that 
the Archdeacon—a most insinuating, bewitching man, and who keeps his eye 
on the interests of Mother Church with the steadiness of Loyola—has done 
what he can to prevent the enormity of her patronizing schismatics on this 
occasion. He is to be tutor, it is said, to the Prince of Wales—a prospect 
sufficiently sad for the interests of Protestantism. This same Archdeacon is a 
much more dangerous man than Newman or Pusey, for he is not so much sus- 
pected; and his pretty nursery-tales are poisoning the very children with the 
new Popery, and inlisting on his side the most powerful influence in England, 
viz. mammas and nursery-maids.” 

[This unfolds a new, or rather a revived stroke of policy. Other 
conspirators make direct attacks upon the state to bend it to their will : 
Whigs and Tories appeal to electors; Whigs insinuate their treason 
into the ears of Anti-Corn-law manufacturers, Tories their despotism 
into the ears of agriculturists, Radicals sedition into the ears of the non- 
electors; Whigs and Tories modulate the Lords to their alternate tune 
by creating Peers; Whigs and Radicals excite the people; Tories and 
Radicals evoke the paupers; each party acts upon some obvious public 
section of the country. But the Puseyites, it seems, by favour of the 
modern Loyola, concentrate their forces on the softer and more yielding 
portions of society—the most yielding, ‘‘mammas and nursery-maids.” 
This is a good hint for political leaders: let them transfer the battle 
from the Registration-courts to the Nursery, and urge their doctrines, 
not over the bottle at public dinners, but over the pap-boat and the 
milk-and-water. ] 


Friday’s Gazette formally notified, that “ A despatch has been re- 
ceived from Captain Lord Adolphus Fitzelarence, dated off Granton 
Pier, the Ist instant, reporting that her Majesty’s yacht the Royal 
George, under his Lordship’s command, with her Majesty the Queen 
and his Royal Highness Prince Albert on board, arrived off that pier 
in perfect safety that day; and that her Majesty disembarked at five 
minutes to nine o’clock a.m.” 

The Gazette also contained despatches from Sir Hugh Gough, to the 
Governor-General of India, detailing operations in China, already 
known. 

The following announcement conveys some news—“ The Queen has 
been pleased to direct letters-patent to be passed under the Great Seal, 
granting the dignity of a Viscount of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland unto General Rowland Baron Hill, G.C.B., and the 
heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, by the name, style, and title 
of Viscount Hill, of Hawkstone and of Hardwicke, in the county of 
Salop ; and, in default of such issue male, the said dignity of Viscount 
to Sir Rowland Hill, Bart., (nephew of the said Rowland Baron Hill,) 
and the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten.” 


Reports of the harvest are satisfactory. In Essex and along the 
East coast, the quantity of corn gathered in is said to be immense. In 
the central counties the harvest is finished, and the yield is in many 
places enormous. leaping proceeds well in Scotland; and in Ireland 
the produce is large, and of good quality. The accounts from the corn- 
countries of Europe and from America are similar: all tell of abun- 
dance, 

The Times City article has some remarks to show the useful working 
of an assize of bread in Paris; comparing the proportion between the 
cost of flour and bread, the raw material and the manufacture, in Lon- 
don and Paris. The results may be tabulated thus— 

Price of finest flour per sack. Price of finest bread per 
Excess of four-pound loaf. 


Euglish price Excess 

a Paris. London. per cent. Parig. London. percent. 
November 1841... 39s, 7d. ... 65s. ... 644 .....0008 Gd. ... 10d. ... 668 
May 1842.......... BOE Oe. 0c6 BB. 0s DOR veccesss 53d. ... Qhd. ... 62 
September 1842... 44s. 4. 478... 7 essen Old. we B4d. ... 333 
or or 
Sd. ... 23 


The points of comparison are the third and sixth columns of figures : 
the excess of the English price has fallen, in flour, from 644 per cent to 
7—in bread, from 66% or 69, no lower than to 33} to 23, 
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The Standard of Wednesday announced, on the authority of a 
gentleman from Dusseldorf, that the King of Hanover died at that 
place on Saturday night or Sunday morning ; having attended at a re- 
view in the course of Saturday, and having been taken ill after eating 
an ice orsome other refreshment. ‘The Times publishes the following 
statement, which shows that the original report was incorrect, but not 


unfounded— 
«© Dusseldorf, 6th September 1842. 


“ A report having been generally spread that his Majesty the King of Han- 
over died here last night, I hasten to inform you that this is not the fact; but 
that his Majesty is lying seriously indisposed, at Prince Solms’s Palace in this 
town. ‘The symptoms, I hear, are dangerous.” 

It is said that the marriage of the Crown Priace of Hanover and Prin- 
cess Mary of Altenburg will take place in February next year. 

Letters from Madrid of the 29th say that Senor Arguelles, the Queen’s 
guardian, was dangerously ill. 


For some time past, says the 7%mes, rumours have existed of projects 
said to be entertained by secret societies and political agents in the do- 
minions of the King of Denmark, for the purpose of availing them- 
selves of the first opportunity, such as the death of the reigning Sove- 
reign, or a political convulsion in Europe, to effect a material alteration 
in the balance of power among the Northern States. These rumours 
have recently assumed a greater degree of importance, from the official 
publication of a circular despatch, which appears to have been framed 
more than four years ago by the Swedish Government, for the purpose 
of discountenancing schemes which tend to the aggrandizement of 
Sweden. ‘The despatch, which is dated 14th April 1837, says— 

“ We have learned that a society of young German literati has proposed to 
publish a weekly journal, to be called the Nordisk Ugeschrift, for the purpose 
of inducing the inhabitants of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, to renew, under 
the pretext of their common origin, the ancient Union of Calmar. * * * 
The King knows the manceuvres and intrigues which are put into play through- 
out Europe, in order to revive former animosities, and thus to bring about po- 
litical catastrophes. His Majesty has resolved not to tolerate them in his do- 
minions, to whatever reminiscences they may belong, and especially to that of 
the Union of Calmar, which is connected with events so deplorable to Sweden. 

“ Providence has again allotted the elements of that union as the geographi- 
cal situation and the interests of Scandinavia imperiously required. A mutual 
contract has defined the limits of the two states, which are calculated to insure 
their internal tranquillity and prosperity, their external independence and peace. 
Any other combination would be foreign to their desires and to their interests. 
To maintain what exists, to reject with vehemence and contempt every insinua- 
tion which would lead to disturbances, to cause public order and tranquillity to 
be respected, to favour the prosperity of his dominions by good institutions, to 
keep up amicable relations with his neighbours and allics, and, if necessary, to 
lend his good offices to the cause of general peace—such are the ends to which 
the solicitude, the ambition, and the efforts of the King are directed.” 

The Scandinavian population of Jutland and the islands sympathizes 
most with Sweden, especially since Norway has derived social and 
political improvement from being transferred from Denmark to 
Sweden: the Teutonie population of Holstein and Sleswich are at- 
tracted by the German League: hence the hope of a party to revive 
the union of Calmar. Denmark, however, has the guarantee of 
the friendship of the Russian Emperor against the contemplated par- 
tition and absorption. 

The King of Prussia has issued a decree directing that the Provin- 
cial Diets shall be elected, to meet on the 18th October, in order that 
he may take the advice of the States before coming to any decision on 
the following measures— 

1. The arrangements for the diminution of taxes, promised for the Ist 
January 1843. 

2. The establishment of a general railroad-communication between the 
states, at the Government expense. 

3. A bill respecting navigation where private rights of property are con- 
cerned. 

The Journal des Débats accuses Belgium of ingratitude— 

“The French Government, having recently raised the duties on linen and 
linen-thread, excepted from this over-taxation the kingdom of Belgium, whose 
manufactures are chiefly in linen. The French Cabinet, in exchange for this 
benefit, demanded a compensation, particularly in favour of French wine- 
growers, which were very highly taxed in Belgium. In consequence, the Bel- 
gian Government a few weeks ago reduced its import-duty thereon by one- 
fourth. A diminution of the same kind was made on silks. But the conven- 
tion had scarcely been signed, when the Belgian Ministry, by a decree of the 
28th of August, extended the benefit of this diminution to silk-stuffs and 
wines of the German Union, demanding at the same time something in return. 
This is a bad proceeding on the part of Belgium. The only silks which come 
on the Belgian market in competition with the French are those of Crevelt, 
and other places on the Rhine. ‘The wines, too, which enter Belgium in com- 
petition with ours, are the German wines of the Rhine and Neckar, tle Mo- 
selle and the Sarre; which have besides the advantage of a shorter transport. 
Thus France has been deprived of part of the advantages expected.” 

The Paris correspondent of the Zimes professes to have information 
respecting the treaties concluded between Lord Ashburton and the 
American Government. He says the treaties aretwo. Neither takes 
notice of the affairs of the Caroline or of the Creole. Both these 
matters had, however, been discussed in the negotiations that preceded 
the treaties. ‘One treaty binds both Governments to the suppression 
of the Slave-trade. Each is to keep on the African coast an equal 
number of ships to prevent it, carrying an equal numberof guns. The 
right of search will hence become innoxious and inoffensive, if ne- 
cessary to be enforced, and may be reciprocal.” The right of im- 
pressinent, “it is understood,” will not be insisted on by the British 
Government. “ Extra-tradition ” for four crimes (of which murder, for- 
gery, and fraudulent bankuptcy, are three) is recognized and admitted. 
‘The second treaty refers only to the Boundary question. 


At Spithead, on Friday, Dr. Payerne, who has discovered a simple 
means of purifying air by chemical agency, made a descent in a diving- 
bell, accompanied by General Pasley. The purified air is drawn at 
pleasure from a case about the size of a writing-desk. In order to coun~ 
teract the pressure on the air within the bell, and the consequent rising 
of water from the bottom, some vessels filled with highly-condensed at- 
mospheric air were carried down; and the confined air was let out 
during the descent. All communication with the external air was cut 
off. On Saturday, similar experiments were made; the Doctor having 
other companions. The trials were very satisfactory. 

A remarkable thunder-storm visited London and a wide extent of 
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country on Wednesday evening. It began in London about seven 
lighting up the sky. The bright blue colour of the lightning had at 
times a slightly crimson tinge, as if a little of the red fire of the 
theatre had been mixed with it. Rain fell long and heavily, till nine, 
when the storm subsided. At Stepney, a postman was struck down 
while delivering some letters. At Poplar,a woman was thrown by the 
lightning from the pier into the river; whence she was taken out in a 
very dangerous condition, Higher up the Thames, hailstones of great 
size fell. Near Amersham, a man in a cart was struck and rendered 
insensible for several hours : his horse was killed, and the wheels of his 
cart were shattered to pieces. Several large trees in Windsor Great 
Park were much damaged. At Brighton, the storm lasted only a short 
time; but a policeman was knocked down. At Rushfield, many build- 
ings were damaged. Jones, a shoemaker, was struck from his seat and 
stunned ; and it is feared that his mind has been permanently affected 
by the shock. Glass was destroyed by the hail; and trees were split 
through and shivered as if a heavy discharge of ordnance had been 
levelled against them. 

Several grouse were displayed at a poulterer’s in Windsor, on Wed- 
nesday, labelled, ‘“‘ These were from near Dalkeith, and are supposed to 
have been shot by Prince Albert.” 


POSTSCRIPT 
V . Saturpay. 

The news this morning is particularly scanty and unimportant; the 
Queen’s tour in Scotland being the foremost topic. 

At half-past eight o’clock on Wednesday morning, the Queen and 
Prince Albert walked in the garden of Scone Palace, quite unattended. 
After breakfast, at the request of the civic authorities of Perth, the 
Queen and Prince enrolled their names in the books of the Guildry ; 
thus— 

“ Dieu et mon droit. Victoria R., Scone Palace, 7th September 18-42.” 

“ Treu und Fest. Albert, Scone Palace, 7th September 1842.” 

Her Majesty with her companions and suite resumed the journey at 
eleven o'clock, passing rapidly through Perth towards Dunkeld. As- 
semblages of well-dressed people appeared here and there at frequent 
intervals, on temporary platforms, or on elevated ground. At Luncarty 
an elegant arch of evergreens marked the desire of the inhabitants to 
honour the royal passage. Stanley was a living picture; all the popu- 
jation being turned out to form groupes on the heights, with banners, 
evergreen arches, and a variety of ornamental designs. Birnam heights 
were topped with several of the national banners. Dunkeld was in 
sight soon after one o’clock ;_ bodies of Athol Highlanders being drawn 
out to receive the visitants. The mail left Dunkeld amid the bustle 
of the reception. 

Taymouth Castle, the magnificent Highland home of the Marquis of 
Breadaibane, was to be the next resting-place. 

The Court Circular says that the Queen and her Consort will not 
return to Windsor from the North on the 15th, according to the original 
arrangement, but on the 19th. 


The resumption of work by single factories here and there is re- 
corded in the manufacturing districts; but the intimidators still prevail 
in deterring the people from their employment. A writer at Man- 
chester explains the evil effect of this to the manufacturers— 

“ The markets are getting up every week, and no stocks to supply the demand, 
even at the advanced rates which are now readily obtained; but the greatest 
loss arises from the injury the machinery is sustaining in consequence of 
being so long idle. In the power-loom department this sort of injury is much 
greater than almost any other description of machinery; and what is still more 
grievous is, that the work in the looms is also spoiled, which in some work 
amounts in value to 4. or 5. Thus, if a manufacturer has 1,000 or 2,000 
Joonis standing, his loss must be great indeed: averaging the injury sustained 
at 20s. or 50s. each, it is very serious. ‘This sum, I have no doubt, will be un- 
der the average loss.” 

The Ashton correspondent of the Morning Herald professes to be at 
the receipt of some very disagreeable information— 

“In Ashton, Rochdale, Oldham, Mottram, Glossop, Stockport, Hyde, Staly- 
bridge, Manchester, Bolton, Bury, Blackburn, and as far as Preston and Lan- 
caster, there exists an immense body of discontents, nerfectly organized, who 
hold daily, and if necessary several times in a day, communication with each 
other. Secret meetings are held frequently ; but the parties do not continue 
more than a quarter of an hour at once, lest they should be disturbed by the 
authorities, The head-quarters of the discontents appear to be at Ashton ; and 
at this place the movements of every stranger who enters the town is watched 
by scouts, who are placed at every entrance into it, and should he have any 
communication with the authorities, the fact is made known in less than half 


D ; eve | that day. The market was yesterday again depressed another } per cent, by 
o’clock; and for an hour the lightning-flashes grew more and more vivid, | reason of several heavy money-sales, both for immediate transfer and the Ac- 





an hour at the Chartists’ meeting-room in Manchester, and a description of | 


his person given. 
thority for stating that a large meeting is being held on Mottram Moor; one 
of a series in which language is uttered totally inconsistent with the security 
of property and the liberty of the subject. Iam in possession of information 
respecting the intentions of the turn-outs in the immense district above-men- 
tioned, of a most alarming nature.” 


The City article of the Morning Chronicle has a strange story— 

“The strength of Sir Robert Peel’s Government in the confidence and 
affections of the City people will be seen from the following fact. A gentle- 
man having occasion to sign his name at the Bank of England in the book 
kept for the Dividends, observed the words written, ‘ Curse Sir Robert Peel and 
all his crew.’ The party who observed this extraordinary expression of feeling 
against the Income-tax, pointed it out to the clerk, and said he was surprised 
that such practices were tolerated, as they defaced the books: the answer was, 
that ‘ they could not prevent it, for there were dozens of the same kind made 
every day,’” 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanoe, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The news from India, reported so incorrectly by the French telegraphic de- 
spatch last week, was the chief topicof conversation at the commencement of this. 
Asa much more favourable complexion was given to the intelligence on Mon- 
day, we had a new order of things; dnd this added to the arrival of higher 
prices from the Paris Bourse, the market for Consols opened briskly, and a de- 
mand for Money Stock taking place, which continued on that day and Tuesday, 
it caused the price toadvance about 3 per cent upon Saturday ; a difference which 
was realized on Wednesday. There was, however, a depression at the close of 
that afternoon of } per cent, notwithstanding the demand for Money Stock had 
been going on and an investment of 50,000/, Consols for Money effected on 


At the time 1 am writing, (eight o’clock,) I have good au- | 





count. There is now 4 per cent only, in the difference between money and the 
settling of the 13th of October. Today, Consols declined fora moment another 
}, but rallied again to the price of yesterday. 

The New Three-and-a-half per Cents have realized 4 per cent better price 
than at the close of last week. The Reduced Stocks being now shut for the 
dividend, parties pressing for an investment of their capital have now recourse 
to Consols and New Three-and-a-half per Cents, which they might otherwise 
have employed in the Stocks just referred to. Exchequer Bills have produced 
the same value as last week. 

An advance of 1 per cent took place on Monday last in Spanish Three per 
Cent Stock, owing to better prices from Paris having been received, and also 
by the arrival of a remittance of 30,0002. from Madrid for part-payment of in- 
terest on the Indemnity Bonds. The payment of the Coupons due at Septem- 
ber 1840 and March 1841 on these Debentures has been advertised in some of 
the leading journals during the present week, to commence on the 12th in- 
stant. On Wednesday, Spanish Three per Cents experienced at one time a 
further advance upon Monday’s and Tuesday’s prices of 4 per cent. The market 
was yesterday depressed by the state of Consols, and by the realizing to some ex- 
tent on the part of those who had been going for the object alluded to, and 
a decline of 4 per cent took place: today, however, they have improved 1. 
The Spanish Five per Cents ex Coupons realized g per cent better prices on 
Wednesday than last week. It is reported that the Government of Spain are 
in expectation of carrying out measures for securing payment of the interest 
on the New Three per cent Stock. Colombian has improved this week ; and 
on Wednesday, Stock sold at } per cent advance compared to the last, and 
Mexican 1 per cent. They, however, are now both rather flatter. Portuguese 
improved in the early part of the week { per cent, both the Three per Cents 
and Fives: but they may be quoted yesterday and today at a lower figure. 

In Shares, the most material alteration is in the London and Birmingham 
Railway, which declined yesterday 4/., and today a further fall of 2/. has taken 
place: and the Share Market generally is heavy. Great Western old Shares 
advanced on Monday 2. per Share, declined on Tuesday 30s., and are full 12. 
Jower in value this day. London aad Brighton Railway Shares may be quoted 
at § less than on Monday last, on which day they advanced 3. There is at this 
moment a great disposition to realize on those Shares of most value, which 
have had the greatest advance lately; and it is supposed that orders have ar- 
rived from Liverpool and Manchester to effect sales. We trust this is an in- 
dication of an improvement in trade, and consequent means of employing 
money elsewhcre to advantage. 

Saturpay, Twerve o' Crock. 

There is nothing worthy of comment in the state of the English Funds, 
and prices are the same as yesterday. Consols for Money, 923 3; ditto for 
the Account, 95); New Three-and-a-half per Cents, 1014 4; Exchequer 
Bills, 24d., 51s. to 55s.3 ditto, 2d., 49s. to 51s.; India Stock, 249. In the 
Foreign Market, Spanish Three per Cents are firm at 2123 3. Mexican and 
Colombian have both advanced } per cent. Spanish ex Coupons, 163 4; Dra- 
zilian, 66 to 67; Belgian, 102 3; Colombian, 21 4; Mexican, 36 4; Portu- 
guese, 354 }; ditto Three per Cents, 204 1) 
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In Shares there has not been much business transacted 
3 per Cent. Conso!s.....c00+. 92% 93 Co b } 
Ditto for Account ....c.cce.ese 93 4} 
3 per Cent Reduced ....0..066 shut Dateh 24 per Cer , 
3} per Cent Ditio...... shut Mexican 3 per 6 4 
New 3} per Ceuts..... JOls 2 vot J 
Sank Stock ..... shut 29% Sut 
Exehequer Bills, 24 5) 53 20% 14 
DMD, She cc vccesecceses 49 51 ee eo 
India Stock .. 249 Active) 5 per Ceuts 
Brazilian 5 per ‘ee oe fee Oe ciade Proweshe 162 4 
Belgian 5 per Cents ......06 102 3 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842...... 21) 4 
EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

ived—At Gravesend, Sept. 6th, Courier, Baigrie, from the Cape; Montrose, 
Pe »from Bengal; 7th, Stratheden, Wolf, from Bombay; Woolsington, Pearson ; 
Arippina, Rogers; and Hoerteusia, Storey, from Ceylon; Dona'd, Macbeth; Justina, 
Lo ler; Lady Bute, Watsou; Pa » lenders ( William Carey, Glenday, 
from Bengal: 9th, Colchester, ; aud Sapphire, ——-, from Bombay; and 





Thomas Houtt, Uppleby, from Singapore. 

At Liverpool, Ist, Chieftain, Payne, fro 
Bengal; 5th, Corea, Kerr, from Bon ) 
from Bengal. 

At Mauritius, May 19th, Stratford, Heslop, from London. 

At Bombay, previous to 19:h July, Fort William, Hogg; John Ball, Seott; Margaret, 
Blyth; Oceola, Luke; Majestic, Just; and Midlothiau, Morrison, from London; 
Kingston, Burt; avd Portland, Stalker, from Liverpool; Nepaul, Campbell; Brahmin, 
M‘Arthur; aud Quentin Leitch, Grey, from the Clyde; Monarch, Robertson, from 
Leith; and Independent, Hop! inson, from Hall. 

At Madras, previcus to 9 July, City of Poonah, Bird; Atlas, Sexton; Malacca, 
Little; Charlotte, Hawking; Mary Bannatyne, Picken; Mary Catherine, Taylor; 
and Samarang, Robertson, from Loudeu; Teeamseh, M‘Isaac; and Chanticleer, 
Grarge, from the Clyde. 

At Ceylou, June doth, Iris, Linton; and 26ch, P. Proctor, Armstroug, from London. 

At Bengal, previous to 7th July, Royal Tar, Bell; John Craig, Pottingall; Juliet, 
Alexander; Henrietta, Longford; William, Caithness; and Conqueror, Duggan, from 
London; Jessie Logan, Major; Bahamian, Little; Windermere, Armstrong ; Hercula- 
neum, Stroyan; Johu M‘Viear, M*Leod; and Patriot Queen, Hoodless, from Liver- 
pool; Halifax Packet, Colfurd, from Bristel; Panuthea, Marman; aud W. Shand, 
Potter, from the Clyde; Emily, Greaves, from Newcastle. 

At Singapore, previous to Ist June, Ophelia and Aun, Barker; Lucretia, Headbery; 
aud Aun Eliza, Butcher, from Loudon; aud Felicity, M*Donald, from Liverpool. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, 3d Sept. Carnatic, Hyue, for Bombay. From Liverpool, 
4th, Prince of Wales, Wilson, fur Bengal; Catherine, Williams, fur Bombay; oth, 
Swift, Davie, for Ceylou. 

The Adelaide has been totally destroyed by fire at Bombay. 

The Montague, from Bombay to China, is wrecked vear the coast of Luce nia, crew 
saved. 

The Ann, Denham, is wrecked on the island of Formosa; crew saved, and made 
prisoners by the Chinese. 

THE QUEEN’S CONVOY TO SCOTLAND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Gravesend, Sth September 1842. 

Str—The care the Lords of the Admiralty have displayed, on the occasion 
of her Majesty’s first aquatic excursion, in selecting the finest specimens of the 
steam-marine to accompany her on her voyage from London to Leith, seems 
altogether to have escaped the notice of the London press. None but steam- 
vessels that had stood the wear and tear of years were allowed to form part of the 
royal squadron ; and nine years’ service in her Majesty’s fleet was the shortest 
period that qualified them for that honour. q 

That the future chronicler of Queen VieTorra’s progresses may not be ata 
loss when describing the gallant fleet, I send you the history of each vessel. 

No. 1. The Shearwater, alias Dolphin, built in 1824, for an Irish packet— 
condemned by O'ConneELt five years since as unfit to carry the “ Tail” be- 
tween Liverpool and Dublin, but from her great age and experience thought 
the most proper vessel to lead the way for her Majesty—is 300 tons, and 140 
horse-power. ; bn Sal ; we re 

No. 2. Black Eagle, alias Firebrand, built in }832, 0g the principle of 
beating to windward, assisted by her steam-power; which not answering, 
engines of double the size are now making for her-=progent power, 120 horse, 


1 Bombay; 3d, Majestic, Brodie, from 
‘oaxer, Ridley; aud Liutiu, Gillman, 
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No. 3. Rhadamanthus, a steam-frigate originally, built in 1832, but be- 
coming passée, is now turned into a troop-ship—200 horse-power. 

No. 4. Lightning. This is generally considered a misnomer, as no steamer 
in or out of her Majesty’s service is more distinguished for graceful composure 
in all her movements. She is remarkable for having the oldest pair of engines 
in the service : built in 1833—80 horse-power. 

No. 5. Fearless, alias Thetis, of the same age and standing as No. 1; rather 
the senior if any thing. 

No. 6. Monkey. Supposed from her name to have accompanied the squadron 
with the cage of animals from Waterloo Bridge, as history makes no mention 
of her ; tradition reports her an old Post-office packet. 

This is the true pedigree of the steamers that had the honour of smoking at 
the Queen* for four days. As the equinoctials are coming on, perhaps her 
Majesty may dispense with the services of this select flotilla, and return by 
land ; as, most assuredly, if caught in a moderate breeze, the lite of her steam- 
marine would have enough to do to take care of themselves. 

I remain, &c. 

* “« Her Majesty did not appear on the deck, in consequence of the thick smoke 
proceeding from the steam-vessels.’’—Sun newspaper. 


SMOKE JACK. 


THE WEST INDIA MAIL CONTRACT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 8th September 1842, 

Str—In May last you did me the favour to insert a letter on the state of 
the Steam Marine and the Government Contract system. At that time 
the CunArp job was the only one to remark upon; though it was well known 
another would be attempted on behalf of the Royal Mail Steam-Packet Com- 

any. This has been accomplished within the last few days; and as it shows 
in a striking light the evils of the system, a sketch of the origin and proceed- 
ings of the Company in whose favour it has been perpetrated may not be un- 
instructive. : 

The Royal Mail Company was formed (like CuNaRD’s) in consequence of 
the successful result of the voyages of the Great Western, by some large pro- 

rietors and mortgagees of West India property, with the legitimate and laud- 
able intention of increasing its value. 
a gentleman whose genius is well known to the West India public, and who re- 
ceived 5,000/., or what was then considered its equivalent, for getting up the 
scheme and telking the Government into it. The shares were then offered as 
a great favour to the public; who were so blind as not to see their own interest, 
and refused to take them. In this dilemma, a novel and ingenious device was 
resorted to: the contracts for the boats and the engines were given to those 
shipbuilders and engineers who agreed to take one-half, or one-third, or one- 
fourth (the proportion varying with the sanguine temperament of the con- 
tractor) of the amount of their contract in the shares of the Company. In 
this way they got sufficient shareholders to secure their royal charter and 
limited liability ; and where unity of design was essential, insured the greatest 
possible variety in their vessels and machinery. 

The curious feature at that time to a looker-on, was the complacency and 
self-satisfaction with which these gentlemen received their contract with Go- 
vernment. In vain was it shown to them that they would lose 300,0002. per 
annum at least if they persevered; or if any of them allowed that they might 
by some fatality lose, all doubts were dispelled by the triumphant reply, 
“Look at our Directors: the Government dare not drop us!”—which was 
laughed at then, but now seems true enough. 

The manner in which they did attempt to perform their contract is pretty 
notorious. The only person who applauded them was the late Whig Secretary 
of the Admiralty; who, in the debate on the Navy Estimates, complimented 
himself and the House on the manner in which they were fulfilling their 
contract: this may be explained by stating that the contract was made while 
Mr. Woop was in office. 

After four months’ experience, it was discovered that the scheme would 
neither work nor pay: the public complained; the Admiralty threatened (they 
never enforce) the pains and penalties set down in the contract; and the in- 
fluence of the Directors was brought to bear upon the Government. The re- 
sult is, the cancelling of the old scheme and contract, (does it cancel the 5,000/. 
paid for its conception ?) and the substitution of a new one, better, certainly, 
than the old one, but still one which I will venture to predict will neither 
work nor pay, and will require to be altered within the next twelvemonth. 

By the original contract, the Company engaged to perform certain services, 
amounting in the aggregate to 684,816 miles steaming and 60,630 miles sailing 
per annum. 

Before this contract was entered into, it was proved to them that the steam- 
mileage could not be done under 21s. per mile, or 717,643/. per annum, leaving 
the expense of sailing-vessels out of the question; and that as the Government 
gave them only 240,000/. per annum, or 7s. per mile, it was ridiculous to ex- 

ect the remaining 14s. from the West India Planters or Mexican Hidalgos. 
But they turned a deaf ear to the voice of experience ; being backed up by 
Government, who could not refuse, if necessary, to step between such a re- 
spectable and wealthy body of Directors and the consequences of their acts. 
A poorer set of men might be left to sink, swim, or pay the penalty, as it might 
turn out; but they—it was quite impossible to suppose such a thing. 

The new contract reduces the steam mileage to 392,976 per annum, a re- 
duction from the original one of 291,840 miles ; which, at 21s. per mile, is equal 
to presenting the Directors of the Royal Mail Steam-Packet Company with 
the enormous sum of 306,432/. per annum, This throws the paltry 30,0002. or 
40,0002. additional given to Cunanp’s line quite in the shade; and there is 








The plan of operations was arranged by | 


also this striking difference between the two cases, that whereas this boon is | 


given to men who never fulfilled their contract, but managed to throw the 
whole West India correspondence into confusion, CUNARD’s was excused on 
the ground that he had done the work. He coniracted to do well and effi- 
ciently ; which no one can deny, however much they may disapprove of the 
system that bas given him the monopoly of the North Atlantic. 


may make what contract you please with Government, assured that no penal- 
ties will be enforced for its non-fulfilment, or a better one given you if it 
does not succeed; or that this contract system, having destroyed all private 
competition, and filled the Navy with steam-vessels unfit for crossing the At- 
lantic, the Government of the greatest maritime country in the world are at 


the mercy of the contractors they themselves called into existence, and must | 7, 4 A 
| Government, and is bound by no necessity, even upon the shallow 


submit to any terms they dictate. 
I remain your obedient servant, 
P.S. The two contracts, as far as speculative purchasers of their shares are 
concerned, stand thus— 


Original contract, equal to 684,816 miles steaming, was costing the Company 2ls. per 
NN ae Cc an hans hic Seay we ow cles whom clea Rous Dew erie +. £719,056 


CERBERUS. 

















panne Sen e¥e seeds evebsondesee +. 240,000 
Balance to be made up from freight and passengers, peranuum 479,056 

or nearly 20,000/. per voyage for each of the twenty-four voyages. 
New contract, reduced to 392,976 miles, will cost. wile svewesnsseuteeenaae 
Annual grant ....scccsecseeoees Seeds es cceeseves seeece 240,000 
To make up from freight aud passengers 172,574 


or 7,200/. per voyage. 


| journalist. 


“he moral of all this is, either that, provided you have sufficient interest, you | e WELTY Wi 8 2tNS 5 ei r 
Th lof all this is, either that, | 1 you fficient interest, in the very wantonness of selfish ignorance exposed our empire in 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ENGLISH IN ASIA. 
Tue preponderance of professional literati among the politicians of 
the French capital, if beneficial in some respects, has also its dis- 
advantages. Among other things, it has the effect of lending a 
romancing and unreal character to many of their political specu- 
lations. The late wonderful revelation of a conspiracy in the In- 
dian army to establish in Hindostan an independent military re- 
public is of this class. England holds India by her army: the 
officers know their own consequence, and are dissatisfied with what 
they think niggardly pay and slow promotion: they may be inclined 
to take the reins of government into their own hands. These are 
the guesses or assumptions of the French journalist ; and, to ex- 
press them in the most striking and dramatic manner, he indivi- 
dualizes his statement, and names the rank and number of the 
officers who have conspired to realize the contingencies foreseen 
by his prophetic soul. Upon the heels of this fanfaronnade comes 
an exaggerated account of the disasters of the British army at 
Jellalabad—the intelligence of a retreat; and the whole French 
press jumps at the conclusion that the British empire in Asia is 
tottering to its fall. 

It has not quite come to this pass with us yet. True it is that 
an admirably disciplined army is a main pillar of our strength in 
India; but it is not the only one. Burckuarpt, who conversed 
at Mecca with pilgrims from all parts of the British dominions in 
Asia, arrived at the conclusion that the general feeling among our 
Mahommedan subjects was one of confidence in the Government, 
but of personal dislike to the English. ‘Their religious and national 
pride was irritated at being ruled by foreigners; but they felt 
that the superior intellectual culture and higher moral standard of 
their rulers rendered the Government more steadily just and ener- 
getic than any that had previously been experienced in India. The 
leading spirits in the Indian army know this; and they know also 
that the native troops tolerate the distribution of all the great 
prizes, all command and influence among the European officers, 
only because they regard them as part and parcel of the great 
mysterious power of England in the background: they know that 
were they to separate themselves from England, they would soon 
be swallowed up among the superior numbers of the natives. 
They are a small outpost of the English nation among an excitable 
population; and their own safety depends upon keeping open 
their communications with the main body. They talk wildly 
enough at times, when “ half-batta” or similar questions fire their 
blood; but interest and national pride conspire to keep them in 
their allegiance to the Mother-country. The speculation of the 
French journalist alluded to is a romance. 

But although this unreal source of alarm may safely be despised, 
it cannot be denied that the state in which Lord Auckianp has 
handed over India to Lord ELLensporovueu is such as to justify 
serious apprehensions, and call for prompt yet cautious action. 
The expedition into the Afghan country has shaken the confidence 
of the Asiatics in English honour, and thereby diminished that un- 
willing reverence which was the surest source of English power. 
The war in which that mad and dishonourable expedition has 
involved us has already occasioned a serious drain on the Indian 
treasury ; and if it be persevered in, the expense will be found to 
increase far beyond what can yet be estimated. The war in China, 
into which the negligence or incapacity, or both, of the late Minis- 
try has plunged us—a war in which success leads to nothing but 
further military operations on a more extensive and costly scale— 
a war undertaken without a definite object and conducted without 
a plan, in which the mere magnitude of the undertaking must ulti- 
mately baffle us, although we go on as hitherto to win every battle— 
works in the same direction as the Western war. The pretexts 
under which both wars have been undertaken have left a stain on 
the moral character of England: the rashness which plunged into 
them, seeing they can be of no advantage to England and must en 
tail serious losses upon it, has weakened the opinion entertained in 
the East of English wisdom: the discomfiture in which if persisted 
in they must terminate, will weaken the prestige of valour and 
good fortune which has hitherto surrounded the English in Asia. 
The prosecution of those wars impoverishes the British Govern- 
ment in India, and lowers it in the estimation of the Asiatics: 
that alone can render possible the day-dreams of the French 
These are the perils to which the late Ministers have 





the East: to restore it, as far as possible, to its former comparative 
security, is the difficult but far from desperate task which devolves 


upon their successors. 


_ To this end, Sir Rosert Prrx’s Cabinet must understand dis- 
tinctly that it has been no party to the Indian policy of the late 


and abused plea of consistency, to follow it up. The new Govern- 
ment finds the country at war both with the Afghans and Chinese : 
it is its duty to inquire into the origin and probable consequences of 
these wars before resolving to carry them on. They must not, for 
all the outcry against Lord EtLENsorovaGu’s presumed intention 
to retire within our own frontier, allow themselves to be frightened 
into taking the responsibility of carrying into effect the projects 
of Lord Parmerston and Sir Joun Hosuovusse. They are free 
to choose their own course; and a terrible responsibility will be 
theirs if they do not use their liberty of choice. The dishonest 
and mock appeals to national vanity and to national humanity, 
now so vehemently urged by the Opposition journals, are alike 
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hollow and selfish. They who make them know, that to persevere | 


Jin a hopeless and unjust struggle, may cause us to incur more 
disgrace than to withdraw from it even under equivocal circum- 
stances. ‘They know that they have no grounds for the asser- 
tion, that orders have been given for such a hasty and ill-arranged | 
retreat as must necessarily leave the British prisoners in the hands | 
of the Afghans to their fate and compromise the safety of the army 
itself. In the eagerness of the advocacy of their own objects, they 
throw off at times the flimsy veil of chivalrous and patriotic sentiment. 
“It is not of alleged tarnishing of the national arms, it is not of the 
inhumanity of forgetting the prisoners that they complain, but of 
evacuating Afghanistan at all and under any circumstances. ‘The | 
accusation against Lord ELLensoroveu is, that he has at any 
time or in any way determined to recall the British troops from the 
“West of the Indus: the only explanation of such conduct, which, | 
‘according to them, could in any degree palliate his conduct, is that 
he withdrew them in order to concentrate and send back a stronger 
force. The object of these inflamed appeals to the unreasoning 
sentiments and prejudices of the nation, is cither to rouse such a 
hatred against Ministers as shall force them to give way to their 
rivals, or to intimidate them into adopting the Indian policy of 
their predecessors—into becoming its apologists, and thus bind 
them to screen the real origin and organization of the war from 
detection and exposure. 

It is to be hoped that Sir Ropert Peer will show more promp- 
Litude and decision in resisting this reckless tactic than some of | 
the journals which are generally understood to support him have 
done. It is to be hoped he will have more independence of 
character than to allow himself to be bullied into a false line of | 
policy by the “we know he is committed”—whether the asser- 
tion may have some foundation in intelligence purchased from 
underlings in the Government offices, or be a mere invention 
of a desperate political gambler. The war in which he finds 
the country involved is unjust, unprofitable, dangerous: it is his 
duty to bring it to a close as speedily as he can. Courage and 
self-possession will be required to carry through such a resolution. 
The war-faction find too many sympathizing prejudices in the un- 
thinking part of the public to refrain from working upon them, and 
between this time and the meeting of Parliament they can allow 
themselves almost any latitude in the way of assertion. But this 
temporary seeming triumph will have been dearly bought if they 
e encountered, when Parliament meets, with a plain and unre- 
erved statement of the whole private history of the war. ‘The 
imple narrative will show that the British troops were withdrawn 
rom Afghanistan, not because they had met with a reverse, but 
ecause they never ought to have entered it; that whatever is mor- 
tifying in this episode of our history is attributable solely and exclu- 
sively to those who began, not to those who put an end to the war. 

The views entertained on these subjects by the present Ministry 
are unknown, but nothing has yet transpired to render it hopeless 
that they may adopt the only sound and safe policy. The notion 
jthat Lord Extensporovcu has been acting without the sanction 
or contrary to the wishes of the Cabinet, is a mere gratuitous 
ssumption. It is not very probable that he went out without 
oming to some understanding with his colleagues, or that he com- 
enced acting, the moment he arrived, in direct contradiction to | 
hat understanding. Of what he has really been doing, too little 
known to warrant a decided expression of either praise or blame. 
nthe 14th of May, it was announced that “instructions had been 
sued for the withdrawal within the British provinces of the troops 
tationed West of the Indus.” On the 6th of June, appeared the 
overnor-General’s order for the formation of an army of reserve 
the frontier district of Sirhind. On the strength of a private 
tter, it is asserted that Lord ELLexporovan, in the end of May 
r the beginning of June, left it free to General Potiock to com- | 
ence his retreat immediately, or to remain where he was till | 
ctober. This is all that is known; and in this there is nothing 
consistent with sound policy, or even any indication of un- 
ertain and vacillating purpose. Honour and expediency alike 
rbid the British Government to attempt the conquest of Af- 
hanistan: the only question, therefore, is, whether the time for 
ithdrawing our troops has been well chosen. The death of Suan 
usa has released us from the slightest appearance of an obli- 
_ to persist in our meddling with the affairs of the Afghans. 
The forcing of the Khyber Pass, and the success which has 
&ttended our arms both at Jellalabad and Candahar, are enough to 
Bhow, not only the Afghans, but Nepaul and Burmah, that the | 
Teverse at Cabul was merely the effect of surprise: the retreat is not | 
@ne that leaves the least suspicion attaching to the efficiency of our 
my. The proposed withdrawal of the forces West of the Indus, 
as not, as has been asserted, meant to be a hurried and scrambling 
treat: preparations were making ona large scale for affording every 
cility to the march of the troops; an army of reserve was assem- 
ing to cover the movement; from the month of June to the month 
October was allowed for completing it. It was a leisurely retreat, 
perfect order, after victory ; a retreat dictated by political con- 
derations alone, and at the command of men now in office, because 
ey disapprove of the policy of their predecessors. ‘The motives 
rit were not liable to mistake, and ample time was allowed to make 
rangements for the safety of the soldiery. That no care had 
en taken for the prisoners in the hands of the Afghans, is 
ost unlikely. With these rude and anarchical tribes, to 
ve marched upon Cabul might have stimulated the fanatical 
hazees, over whom their numerous chiefs, all jealous of each 
her, have little control, to sacrifice the prisoners. ‘The presence 
the British troops, and the expectation but not certainty that ! 
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retained, the sooner it is evacuated the better. 
couragement, which a misconception of this movement may give to 
foreign and domestic enemies, lies at the door of those who led us 
into the scrape. 
sense of the necessity of being prepared against such a risk, and 
will be sufficient. 


nation is called upon to decide is, whether it will act justly 
respect the independence of tribes who have never done it wrong; 
or persevere in a system of unprovoked aggression and conquest— 
for the possession of Afghanistan 
further conquests. 
empire, until it break down beneath its own weight. The ex-offi- 
cial Whig howl about inhumani 
parent hypocrisy. 
to adopt, or to expose and put an end to, the unwise and criminal 
policy of the Whigs in India. 
up their minds whether they are to adhere to their principles or to 
Lord Patmerston. 
nounce an unjust war, even though its originator may be coquetting 
with their Radical sy 
complices in his cri: 
still for a time rem: 
BOROUGH is steadily pursuing the 
is doing so on a perfect under 
that the termination of the war 
| prelude to a termination of the war in China; and that the attempt 
of a desperate section of a faction to get up a war-cry under any 


their friends ransomed them. de 
of the amount of a “ political’s” pi 
would be safe from these jobt 


| were completed. 


sitions in our remarks upon “classes.” 
cism in no spirit of controversy, but from a wish that by putting 
the question in different points of view th 
Referring to the passage—* The exclusion from the franchise is 


still less, of course, that of the 
been preserved) is cale 
electoral privile; a. cr 
clude any subject of the realm fro: 
benefit those privileges confer (supy 
on those whose ci i 
make any one fecl himself the mem! 
something in the social condition w) 
class to despair of ever re 
that hopelessness does exi 


r 





qualification ; nor whether payment 
mark, or above it. q ‘ 
many respectable reasoners) that the atte mpt to deery such qualification alto- 
gether 
ad social temper, or both. 
in its own nature, as the adoption of a pecuniary test for the exercise of a pub- 
lic trust. 
hopes of the privilege—provided it is such as tu include the interests, if not 
the persons, of the whole community—what other so unobjectionable as a 
moderate pecuniary test could be applied ? 
vidious (not to say impossible) in testing individual fitness. S 
invidious, nothing exclusive of any proscribed caste whatsoever, in fixing the 


they were about to retire, would keep the fierce passions of. the-. 
multitude quiet, and induce the chiefs to restore the prisoners, lest 
the attempt to retain them might afford the invaders a pretext for re- 
maining. Besides, Dost Manomep was in the hands of the British ; 
and his son, if dutiful, would be inclined to give up his prisoners 
to secure his father’s return, or if undutiful, to preventit.* These 
inferences are drawn from too meagre information to admit of their 
being stated with perfect confidence, but they are fair and natural 
inferences; and in our present state of imperfect knowledge, they 
show that withdrawing the troops was as likely to be for the advan- 
tage of the prisoners as the contrary. As far as there are materials 
for judging, there appears to be nothing in the conduct attributed to 
Lord ELtennorovau that any person can blame, except those who 
advocate the foolish and unjust project of conquering Afghanistan. 
It is said that the army is discontented with the order to re- 
treat. Soldiers naturally wish for employment; and after experi- 
encing a reverse, it is not easy to convince them that they have 
done enough to wipe it off: but this feeling must not be indulged 
to the neglect of weightier political considerations. ‘To relinquish 


any undertaking is humiliating, and liable to misconstruction. The 
discontented in India may enjoy a malicious pleasure; foes within 
our territories and without may be deluded by a belief of our 
weakness into hostile attempts: 
| looked for at whatever time the enterprise is given up. 

to encounter this risk before a prolonged struggle has weakened us 


but this contingency must be 
It is better 


in reality. Unless Afghanistar is to be conquered and permanently 


The blame of en- 
The collection of an army of reserve looks like a 


On this question there can really be only two 


opii —that of those who wish to conquer the Afghans, and 
that vc. those who think they ought not to be meddled with. 
No subterfuges must be allowed. The question which the 


and 
will require to be defended by 
It must lead to extending ‘and extending our 


ity and national dishonour is trans- 
Sir Roserv Peer must make up his mind either 





‘The professing Liberals must make 


These iriends of peace must speak out and de- 
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mpathies ; for their silence renders them ac- 
e. And though the real state of affairs must 

tain, we will hope that Lord Erien- 
ourse imputed to him; that he 
ing with the Ifome Government 
in 
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fghanistan will be but the 
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pretext, will be baffled by the good sense of the nation. 


* Were not the subject too serious to justify the hazard of even appearing 


to joke, we would recommend in sober earnest to collect the whole of the “ po- 
litical agents,” and tell th 





1ans, that upon condition of their giving up 
rs they might keep all those gentlemen until 

» Afghan chiefs, who have a tolerable notion 
rs, would close with the offer; and India 
rs until the negotiations for their ransom 
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CLASSES. 
liz Globe, in a fair and courteous tone, demurs to one of the po- 
We advert to the criti- 


iff e truth may be got at. 


af oe] 


one of the chief bonds cf union among the ‘ working classes’; it is 
this that keeps them banded in a great measure in menacing array 
apart from the rest of society "—the Globe observes— 


“Tt cannot be affirmed universally 
i] 


10OW CT 


that the ten-pound qualification (and 
class of freemen, whose franchise has 
working people from all share in 
arcation drawn which need ex- 
fair prospect of participating in whatever 

g they did confer any personal benefit 
to them)—there is nothing which need 

> of an excluded class—unless there is 
ich reduces even the élite of the working 
on of ten-pound householders. It 
t—it all the active spirits among the labourers re- 
1 the order of ten-pound houscholders as that of a high and hostile aristo- 
y—there is the root of the evil. Its source may be regarded as social 
er than political. Wedo not say what is the fittest standard of pecuniary 
of a ten-pound rent is below the right 
gh we know our opinion is opposed to 
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But we say (t 


on alleged principle, indicates nothing but bad social circumstances, 
We cannot conceive any thing so little offensive, 





Provided the test is not such as to preclude the industrious from 


There would be something in- 
There is nothing 
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qualification at some such moderate amount of possessions as industry may 
enable many of every occupation to attain, and the having attained which may 
afford the presumption of moral qualities most important to states. A spirit 
strongly conservative of law and order, and not too impatient for sweeping 
changes with the view of social regeneration, is the spirit characteristic of all 
who have realized any possessions of their own, and have something positive to 
lose, which renders them averse to try the levelling lottery. It is in order to 
retain some security that this spirit shall predominate in the public councils, 
that we consider the retention of the qualification indispensably requisite. In 
a decently prosperous state of society, such a qualification would exclude no 
entire class; since no entire description of men would have nothing to call 
their own but their power of toil; no entire description of men would fail to 
furnish their contingent to the voting class. It is this decently prosperous 
state of things which requires to be better realized ; it is its deficient realiza- 
tion which lies at the root of the present discontents; and though there may 
be, and we believe there is, much unreasonable expectation from social changes 
existing in the minds of many who are not the most depressed in actual con- 
dition, yet it cannot be doubted it is that depression in the millions which 
makes these malecontents formidable.” 

To use the Globe’s own expression, we find in these remarks 
* something for concurrence and something for criticism.” By enu- 
merating the political cause of class-feeling after the economical, 
and dwelling upon it with less detail, we intimated that we looked 
upon the former as secondary and subordinate to the latter. But 
we do not agree with the Glube that it is altogether inoperative. 
The Globe hints a doubt whether electoral privileges “ confer any 
personal benefit on those whose circumstances attain to them”: 
but the question is, whether the non-electors think that they confer 
such benefit, and therefore repine at the want of them. ‘The Globe 
is of opinion that “there is no line of demarcation drawn which 
need exclude any subject of the realm from a fair prospect of par- 
ticipating in whatever benefit those privileges confer.” The state- 
ments of the adversaries of the Corn-law, (even the most tem- 
perate,) of the adversaries of the Poor-law, of the witnesses before 
the innumerable Parliamentary Committees and Royal Commis- 
sions to inquire into the condition of the working classes, leave a 
very different impression. In the existing economical condition 
of the country, it is but few indeed of those who start in 
life without capital who can ever hope to realize as much 
property as will bring them 10/. a year, or earn as much 
as will enable them to indulge in a house rented at 10/. per 
avnum. ‘The freemen are local and not numerous exceptions. 
Inquiry in the provinces would soon convince the writer in the 
Globe that a house-rent above or below 10. per annum coin- 
cides pretty accurately with a line of distinction separating 
small shopkeepers from handicraftsmen. The man who pays 
91. 10s. tor his house feels himself the equal of him who pays 
10/. in every respect except that he has no vote. ‘This would be 
merely a personal grudge, but that those above are also distinguished 
by another circumstance from those below ; the former belonging 
almost universally to the small capitalists, and the latter to the 
earners of wages. It is the concurrence of these two circumstances 
that makes the 10/. franchise the cause of a class-spirit ; and there- 
fore we say, that the law of the land in this case gives a reality to 
the abstract notion of a class, inasmuch as the Reform Bill confines 
the right of voting to the ten-pounders, and the laws restricting 
our commerce contribute to render it impossible for the body of 
the labourers to raise themselves to the rank of electors. The 
influence of O'Connor and others of his class is based upon the 
class-fecling thus created. Into the question whether any or what 
restriction ought to be imposed upon the attainment of the elective 
franchise, our present purpose does not require us to enter. We 
may, however, remark, that the observations of the Globe on this 
head scem to indicate a little of the class-feeling deprecated. The 
writer's assertion, that ‘a spirit strongly conservative of law and 
order” is characteristic of “all who have realized any possessions 
of their own,” will be taken to imply that all others want this 
characteristic. This is classifying men, and judging the individual 
by the class in which he is placed by the classifier. 

In a subsequent article, the writer in the Glube wandered into 
the field of the French Revolution; but, unable to see how any 
further light can be thrown on the question by such an excursion, 
we decline following him. We may remark, however, on his ob- 
servation about ‘Trades Unions not being political, that it may be 


true, but somehow or other we have always found Trades Union- | 


ists politicians, and Radical politicians into the bargain. Since 
1819, at least, the leaders of the Unionsand the political leaders 
of the working-men have always been the same persons. 
EXTREMES MEET. 

Ir is curious to note the extension of London giving rise to arrange- 
ments which used to characterize the thinly-peopled districts of 
Westmoreland. The vallies of that sequestered region were wont 
to be traversed by travelling tea-merchants, who retailed their com- 
modity at the doors of the peasantry from the backs of their pack- 
horses. Now-a-days, a considerable number of the London bakers 
and grocers employ spring-vans, not only to carry goods to their 
customers, but to keep up an itinerant quest of chance-sales. In 
our youth, stage-coaches were familiar enough things on roads 
between town and town; but the ’busses are now regular stages 
between one street and another. Stage-waggons and carriers’ carts 
were invented for considerable distances; but many vans of the 
Parcels Delivery Companies have their circuits entirely “ upon the 
stones.” The density of London population drives men to adopt 
the resources of thinly-peopled regions. The ’buss and the Parcels 
Delivery van are driving the hackney-coachman and the porter from 
the streets, as the stage-coaches and the carriers cut up the business 
of posting and foot-messengers. Scarcely any thing but cabs can 
keep their ground; and as for porters, a few may still be seen loiter- 














| 


ing in the vicinity of Newgate and Fleet Markets to remind us “such | 
things were”; and that is all. This change is not without its in- 

fluence upon the character of our town-population. ‘The Cockney, 

who rarely ventured beyond sound of Bow-bells, was proverbially 

good-natured, and serviceable even to officiousness. Within his 

shop-door, he was out of the crowd: no one trod upon his toes and 

disturbed his equanimity. Confinement to one place made him 

tired of inaction; he did you a good turn to get rid of ennui, and 

habit rendered him only happy when he was assisting somebody, | 
But the Cockney of our day, who by dint of omnibusses lives in | 
the suburbs, is a much less amiable person. He is anxious and) 
thoughtful ; for he must keep his time to a minute, to get into cova 
and out of it again, and to do all his work in the interim. He is” 
wrapped up in self; for even omnibusses cannot hold all who re- 
quire them, and he must elbow his way and battle for his place. 
The innocent gallantry of the Cockney of the olden time is gone: 
ladies might laugh at it, but they feel its want when jostled out of 
the only unoccupied seat by his rude descendant. ‘The urbane 
citizens of London are relapsing into rusticity—becoming very 
Peter Bells: 





“ A savage wildness round them hangs, 
As of a dweller out-of-doors.” 
The hardness of the “ dreary moors” of Hampstead and ITounslow 
is reflected in their countenances. A philosopher of the day, 
believing that men are apt to become corrupt through a certain 
moral putrefaction engendered by too close packing, proposes to 
reform the naughty class in cities by scattering them over the 
country—giving them elbow-room: he must take care not to fall 
into Scylla when he seeks to avoid Charybdis, and render his pupils 
rude and selfish at the same time that he cures them of other vices, 


SERPENTINE ANGLERS AND MAGAZINE WITS. 
Tuese long-continued rains will probably put a stop for the sea- 
son to the field-sports of an amiable and inoffensive portion of the 
citizens. The parties alluded to may be seen daily during the sum- 
mer on the banks of the Serpentine, at the Hampstead ponds, and 
some other rural retreats of the same kind. There—standing, or 
seated on the grass, or sometimes on a chair—they remain the live- 
long day, moticnless as Worpswortn’s Icech-gatherer, looking at a 
float in the water suspended by a string from a taper rod held in 
their hands. Sometimes one or two very little fishes are the reward 
of a long day’s waiting ; and therewith wend they their ways home-| 
ward, contented and happy. This gentle race somewhat resemble” 
the writers in Magazines, who sit absorbed amid the bustle and) 
stirring interests of the Mctropolis, fishing all day for jokes, and) 
catching only a few very small ones. There is this difference in 
favour of the frequenters of the Serpentine, that they do not ob- 
trude themselves on others and insist upon being admired. 











NAUTICAL METAPHOR. 
Amone the class or professional literati of the day, those of the 
sea-service are certainly the most original, at least in the matter of 
metaphor. This point might easily be illustrated by selections from 
the innumerable nautical novels which have issued from the presg 
of late years: but the description of the launch of the Albion af 
Plymouth on Tuesday last, from the pen of an eminent writer of 
this school, which appeared in the Staxdard, will serve our purpose 
for the present. At the outset we are told that the Albion was 
“ wedded with the ocean”; and the story is wound up with an ac 
count of what happened “after the ceremony of christening had 
been performed.” Moreover, we learn that upon “ the band 
striking up ‘God save A/bion’s Queen,’ the work of splitting ou 
the blocks from under her keel commenced.” The Albion is said t 
be “a specimen-ship of one plan of naval architecture”; fro 
which it may be inferred that it is not a specimen of two plans: and 
the ‘“ Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty” are said to b 
“themselves distinguished critiques of the art.” The dockyard 
bells, of course, “sent forth their merry peals, and 
‘On ship, on tower, on fort, and tree, 
The Highland banners float ;’ ” 

though what Highland banners did in the West when they ough 
to have been attending their Sovereign in the North, it is hard t 
conjecture. Finally, “ the figure-head of the Albion is a remark 
ably fine bust of Britannia”; for which bust the goddess conde) 
scended to sit to the sculptor. 











MEDICAL REFORM. 
BY A MEMBER OF THE PROFESSION. 

OUGIIT THE QUALIFICATIONS OF MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS TO BE Bf 
GULATED BY LAW? THE ABSURDITIES OF EXISTING LAWS, Ti 
NECESSITY FOR UNIFORMITY OF QUALIFICATION AND PRIVILEGES J 
PRACTITIONERS OF MEDICINE. 

TuereE has of late years been much agitation in the medical world 

regard to what has obtained the title of Medical Reform. The numb4 

of pamphlets which have lately issued from the press on this su} 
ject, owing their production to men in every department of the pri 
fession, and to men, in the majority of cases, of the highest standing+ 
the universal advocacy of change by the medical periodicals, some 

which have sprung up in order to aid in the promotion of reformation- 
and the forming, in all parts of the United Kingdom, of association 
with the express object of seeking for improvement in the institutio1 
affecting their members, among men who work not in classes bi 
separately, who do not herd in communities but are dispersed ové 
the surface of the country, while their pursuits, from their own natum 
are at variance with political turmoil—would all yield prima facie ev 
dence of strong grievances. But the evidence is strengthened by th 
fact that the necessity for some change is universally acknowledged } 
the profession ; even those members who have risen to affluence 
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the highest honours under the old system (and who may, therefore, 
according to a general rule, be considered prone to conservation) ad- 
mitting the desirableness of a reform. It is time, then, that the import- 
ance of the subject should be fully understood by the public, who have 
hitherto been too apt to consider it as something affecting a class merely, 
and as a matter in which they are but little interested; and that the 
public should know that the question involves, or not, as it is met, an 
immense deal of social improvement. Indeed, it is principally on the 
latter and broader ground that the matter should be argued; for while 
it may be shown that the medical profession has just cause to demand 
a change or rather a new system of law in reference to itself, it may 
be also established that a large and liberal plan of medical reform 
might be the instrument of great good to the community. An en- 
lightened foresight would demonstrate to each individual that he is as 
necessarily concerned in the question, as in a statistical account of the 
duration of human life—as much interested as in the mortality of a 
climate or the prevalence of epidemics. 

There ought either to be no laws affecting the practice of medicine,— 
that is, every one should be allowed to practise it who might think 
proper to do so,—or there ought to be such laws. It is either for the 
public good that medical practitioners should be examined as to their com- 
petency before they deal with matters touching the lives of their fellow- 
citizens, or it is not. At first sight, one is sometimes apt to suppose that 
to leave the profession to itself entirely, to allow a perfect freedom of 
trade in it, so to speak, would be for the best. It would undoubtedly 
be better to have no system at all than to have such an incongruous, 
absurd collection of medical laws—a thing of shreds and patches, in- 
complete and inefficient—-as we have now. But nevertheless, legisla- 
tion might be applied to the practice of medicine with advantage to the 
public, which is the main object to be kept in view. It might be desir- 
able to leave a citizen to choose as his attendant in disease the man 
whom he deemed fittest, or who was most to his liking, irrespectively 
of all legal qualification, did the mischief rest with the patient himself; 
but the crimes of quacks must be kept under at the expense of indivi- 
dual likings, for the good of the community, as much as inoculation 
with small-pox matter is to be suppressed; the lives of the lieges are to 
be saved from the ravages of empiricism, as much as from the hardly 
more palpable calamities of a fearfully contagious malady. It can be 
demonstrated that medicine is a science, which, though it can never 
arrive at exactness, depends nevertheless, as much as do the exact 
sciences, on facts and reasonings. ‘ A competent geometrician,” says 
Mr. Green, in The Touchstone of Medical Reform, * in the demonstra- 
tion of any problem or proposition, feels assured, that if all the geome- 











tricians in Europe were present to contribute their aid, the result would 
be the same, the evidence no greater. Now, I need not say that | 
this is an advantage that can belong only to the so-called abstract | 
sciences—those which are concerned with the forms of the mind, | 
wholly separate from the changeable materials and objects to which | 
they may be applied. Nevertheless, it remains the ideal standard, 
however great the difference may be in the comparative distance 
from the goal, however unapproachable this may be: this is the goal ; 
and to that which we never reach we may be gradually approximating.” 
A knowledge of medicine is but to be arrived at by a knowledge of 
principles; and the practice of medicine consists in the ability to apply 
these principles to varying, variable, and complicated circumstances. 
Much learning and much patient study are requisite to the attainment | 
of a degree of proficiency in the treatment of disease: few individuals | 
are able of themselves to decide on the comparative merits of different 
medical practitioners, and very many are unable to judge between the 
pretensions of an empiric and the quulificati fa scientific man. It 
would therefore seem that there would be no hardship, but a benefit for | 
the people, in legislation taking care that their interests should be at- 
tended to in matters of which a great portion of them are necessarily | 
unable to judge for themselves—in taking care that, while they were 
allowed to select their own medical attendant, they should make their | 
choice from a class of men exch of whom had been proved and found fit 
to be intrusted with the care of life in sickness. ‘Tl 





The law has as un- 
doubted a right to prevent the destruction of citizens by the maletreat- 
ment of their diseases, as it has to see that the lives of her Majesty’s 
subjects are not sacrificed tu the ignorance of pilots or of engineers. | 
One ought to argue rather on principle than on mere precedent at all 
times; but it may be mentioned, that no enlightened state has existed 
in modern times, which has not acknowledged the necessity for some 
supervision of the capabilities of those engaged in the treatment of dis- 
ease. If only a portion of the people have the ability to choose a medi- 
cal adviser, even that portion is often placed in cireumstances, by sick- 
ness, or by time or place, incapacitating from a choice, and rendering 
it desirable that the state should have provided some guarantee of safety 
in those professing to take on them the serious responsibilities of the 
physician. Buta choice of medical practitioners for the greater part 
of the community rests with the /esser, whether the latter have the , 
ability to choose safely or not: the physician or surgeon is generally 
provided by the head of a family; and till we allow to a man the licence 
of killing his wife, his child, or his domestic, we ought not to concede 
to him the power to slay any of them through a more indirect process— 
through his own want of knowledge of scientific principles—through 
his own superstitious faith in some brandy and salt or some cold-water- 
cure delusion—or through his fanatic faith in the spells of any other sort 
of empiricism. Men are not to be allowed the liberty of trifling with the 
lives of their compeers, whether in a ship, in a workhouse, or in a family. 
The only feasible objection that can be made against restraining 
persons more or less incapable from practising medicine, is that such 
Testrictions are apt to increase the price of the article medical shill in 
proportion as they enhance its value; that if medical men be made 
better physicians and better surgeons, they may be made so good that 
some people shall be unable to pay for their medical services. Now, it 
can be shown that there is a certain amount of knowledge of medical 
principles necessary for the safe treatment of disease. Nobody can say 
exactly where the line is to be drawn under which it is unsafe to pre- 
vent men from treating their fellows in illness; but it is the business of 
the law to make an approximation—to fix the qualification required of | 
\ 





practitioners in medicine as near the line as possible; and while it pre- 
vents them from falling below it, to encourage them to rise as high as 
possible above it. Ii might be demonstrated that the public is to be be- 
nefited by preventing the qualifications of medical practitioners from 


| touching their 


falling under a certain minimum, even though such an arrangement 
could only be effected by a higher rate of remuneration. But the poor 
man, who could not pay for a practitioner at all who had been educated 
up to this minimum qualification, what is to be said to his case, when 
his choice is to be limited to such practitioners? This: that rather than 
he should employ a practitioner not possessing the minimum qualifica- 
tion—that rather than he should employ a quack, or one whom it 
might be unsafe to trust—who might strike Nature when he levelled 
blows at Disease—that, rather than do such things, he should leave the 
healing powers of Nature to their own efforts. Such an argument can 
but appear unreasonable to those who are ignorant that it is not the 
physician but Nature who cures all disease ; and to those who, putting 
confidence in yellow pills or pink bottles, are in the habit of employing 
retailers of drugs to prescribe for their diseases, capriciously overlook~ 
ing the equal claims of their cooks and bakers. After all, this is but 
supposing the extreme case of an individual being unable from the 
state of his purse to obtain safe medical advice, for the sake of argu- 
ment; for as long as professional knowledge is to be increased by ex- 
perience, so long will the doors of every hospital, every dispensary, 
every practitioner’s private dwelling, be open, and part of the time of 
every practitioner be ready to be devoted to the relief of disease; so 
long will practitioners not only be prepared to administer relief, but be 
earnest in ferreting out cases for the experience they are to yield. But 
were it otherwise, it ought to be considered a duty of the state to pro- 
vide safe medical aid to such individuals as were unable to pay for it 
themselves. We live in a community: men’s lives are to be protected 
against the sins of commission, and they must not be sacrificed to errors 
of omission: people ought not to be let die for the want of medical 
knowledge. 

Let it be supposed, then, that it is granted that there ought to be laws 


| to regulate the medical profession. Now, it is generally allowed that 


laws, of whatever kind, ought to be as simple and efficient—as wise as it is 
possible to make them. The laws at present affecting the medical 
profession are far from being so. On the contrary, they are incon- 
gruous, and many of them have become obsolete from their sheer 
absurdity : and a single statute might simply and speedily remove the 
sources of the complaints of medical practitioners, while it conferred a 
boon on the people at large, did the public but take upon itself to care 
about the matter. The profession might receive the necessary aid, 
were it possible for the public to become possessed of the facts of the 
case, and interested in its merits. 

There exist within the United Kingdom eight different medical corpo- 
rations, besides the nine Universities; and each of these bodies, corpora- 
tions and universities, grants some kind of degree, licence, diploma, or 
qualification, to exercise the art of healing; each takes a method of its 
own of training its graduates, its members, or its licentiates; each pro- 


| duces a distinct kind of practitioner. There are, besides, the medical 
| departments of the Army, the Navy, the Ordnance, and the East India 
Company, each of which prescribes a course of education of its own, 


and examines the candidates for admission into its own service; and 
there exist too, as sources of the highest honours in medicine, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and “the Bishop of the diocese”; such 
learned ecclesiastics possessing still the power to examine individuals 

skill in the art of medicine, and to license them 
to practise accordingly. Now, this body grants certain privileges 
of practice in one part of the kingdom, that in another; the 
members of one corporation can practise merely in this department 








| of medicine, and the licentiates of another are not allowed to step 


beyond the boundaries of their province of the science. <A Jicen- 
tiate of the College of Physicians cannot infringe the privileges of 
the Apothecaries Company ; a surgeon cannot act as a physician, that 
is in medical cases; and when a physician first joins the London Col- 
lege, he must renounce all the connexions he may previously have 


| formed with other grades or departments of his profession; though 


nobody has been able to draw a line between medical and surgical 
eases —though physicians have a right to treat surgical disease— 
and though it is well known that some of our most eminent pure sur- 
geons have been most excellent physicians, and have had more of a 
medical practice, so called, than a surgical. A Scotch surgeon-apothe- 
cary, who is considered legally qualified to practice medicine in Dum- 
fries, is incompetent to co so in Carlisle; an apothecary may treat pati- 
euts in London, who is quite incapacitated in Dublin; and if an Irish 
apothecary were to venture across the Channel in the hope of being 
allowed to exercise his calling in the sister island of a United Kingdom, 


| he would find that he had calculated without his host—that the Apo- 


thecaries Company in Ireland and that in England, not only had each 
a monopoly of its own, but was besides composed of different sorts 
of practitioners, the Irish being nearer to the original character of an 
apothecary, while the English were not apothecaries at all. Army and 
Navy surgeons are not legally qualified to practice, according to the 
usual mode of general practitioners, in England or Wales; though the 
medical charge of the flower of British manhood is intrusted to them 
abroad and at home, by land and water. A medical graduate of a 
Scotch University, however learned he may be—though he be a Fellow 
of the Edinburgh College of Physicians, which Dr. Grant instances 
as one of the most amiable and most virtuous of the medical corpora- 
tions—cannot be admitted among the fellows of the London College, 
because he has not studied at Oxford or Cambridge, where there are no 


' means afforded for enabling men to become practical physicians: this 
| happens in consequence of a narrow-minded by-law of the London 


College, at variance with the spirit of the charter obtained from King 
Henry the Eighth in favour of a few metropolitan physicians, most of 
whom held degrees from some of the Italian Universities, while many 
of them were foreigners by birth. (Dr. Kipp.) Though the treat- 
meut of persons in London, and within seven miles, is confined to Fel- 
lows of the College of Physiciaus, and such as they choose to tolerate, 
any one who buys a degree may practice in the provinces of England, 
notwithstanding that it is supposed that the legal right of doing so is 
confined to graduates of Oxford and Cambridge and those whom the 
College of Physicians may approve: in fact, there are very few legal 
physicians in the provinces, inasmuch as the majority of them practise 
in consideration of degrees obtained out of England. There is no law 
in operation to prevent any one, without a degree or qualification of 
any kind, from practising in England; and it is not necessary to have 
a surgeon's diploma either to practise or to charge for the art of sut- 
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gery ; though the Poor-law Commissioners have lately, by some crab- 
like process of their own, discovered that medical practitioners must be 
members of the Lincoln’s Inn Fields College of Surgeons. Of course, 
it cannot for a moment be supposed that their ignorance has been 
preyed upon by any representations of interested individuals. It is only 
in practising as an apothecary in cases strictly medical, (which it is 
impossible to define,) that any one without a qualification can be inter- 
fered with; and then not for dangerous practice, but for selling medi- 
cine. Strange to say, this power has been exercised not so mueh 
against quacks as against members of Colleges or Faculties giving 
better diplomas than the apothecaries themselves. 

Here, reader, is an entangled skein of legal fictions and absurdities. 
But, after all, it is but a sample, picked at random, of the endless incon~- 
gruities in the law as it affects the practice of physic. Incongruities! 
for what can they be else, when we know that one kind of physiology, 
orone kind of pathology, is not peculiar to one country or section of 
the kingdom—not peculiar to one part of the world—not even peculiar 
to the human race? when we know that medicine and surgery are one 
science—that the practice of each is but the application of certain prin- 
ciples common to both—that the education of the surgeon is the educa- 
tion of the physician—that a practitioner who knows nothing of external 
diseases can know but little of internal ones—that topical ailments de- 
pend on constitutional causes, while general affections of the system are 
referable to a local origin? What can the laws at present affecting the 
medical profession be called but anomalous, when we acknowledge that 
the lives of her Majesty’s subjects are of as much consequence here as 
there, in London as in the provinces, in Scotland as in Ireland, and 
are as worthy of safe medical treatment in the Colonies as at home. It 
seems ridiculous that practitioners of an art which is the same every- 
where should have geographical limits set to their individual exertions 
in a single country. It does not seem proper that the public should be 
deprived of the effects of a free competition; nor does it appear 
right that a medical practitioner should not only be deprived of the 
power of carrying his knowledge to the best market, but actually 
have his particular part of the United Kingdom assigned him. Yet 
so it is: he is not free to carry his skill where he would wish; 
nor could he be unless by acceding to all the contrary regulations, 
and passing all the different examining boards of the various uni- 
versities, colleges, and faculties,—which would be next to impossible. 
It would be as reasonable to prevent farmers who had been bred 
in Hampshire from farming in Middlesex, as it is to continue the 
present anomalies in regard to the “ practice of physic.” A knowledge 
of French law does not involve necessarily an intimacy with English 
jurisprudence, and a good English lawyer might be a bad American 
one: but science is the same in one country as in others; if a man is 
skilful in medicine in Cincinnati, an Englishman may safely be guided 
by his advice ; if a practitioner be bred in the French hospitals, it will 
answer the same purpose as if he had “ walked” Guy’s or Bartholo- 
mew’s. But this would appear a new light, quite at variance with the 
received hypothesis that there are about a score of different kinds of 
human constitutions, and consequently about twenty different species 
of practitioners in these little islands. 

If every one of the corporate bodies had exercised its peculiar pri- 
vileges by charter or by act of Parliament, we should have had such 
a pulling at cross-purposes that the evils must have corrected thein- 
selves long ago. ‘This but proves the necessity for abolishing such as 
still stand out in bold relief to inflict grievances and to do discredit to 
an enlightened state. If corporate bodies, for the general advantage, had 
tolerated each other, and the necessity for the possession of one of their 
diplomas had been left to public opinion, the profession would have been 
in a much healthier state; for in Scotland, where one corporation or 
university does not use its power to put down the licentiates of a differ- 
ent faculty, (except when the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Glasgow prosecute the C.M.s of the University of the same city, as 
emanating from a source which has no right, as the faculty thinks, to 
make surgeons at all,) we do not hear much of grievances. We may 
mention incidentally, that the holders-up of the old system against a 
partial reform of it which was proposed by a bill in 1833, called the 
“ Apothecaries Amendment Act,” took advantage of the /eéter of the 
charters of the different medical bodies in Scotland, to make believe 
that the privileges conferred by these charters were carried into force 
by one corporation or university against its neighbours; while it was 
not stated that such privileges as had become inconsistent with common 
sense and the spirit of the age had fallen almost altogether into des- 
uetude, that the Northern petitioners for reformation had long, in their 
own country, set the example, voluntarily, of the practical working of a 
principle which they wished to see earried out in other parts of the 
empire. But what could be expected of men, one of whom in his 
evidence before the Parliamentary Committee which sat on medical 
matters in 1834, objected to medical reformation on the part of the 


Apothecaries Company, because such a reformation would make Scot- | 
,’ | 


land the thoroughfare to supply England with practitioners? Though 
the position is a false one, the apothecaries may d fortiori, on their own 
reasoning, cast away all their sea-borne commodities, as not being ia- 


digenous articles, and John Bull may forego for ever his indulgence in | 
| duced in 1833, the different medical communities petitioned each in 


figs or plum-pudding. The evil of being “ dependent on foreign 
countries ” has been amply insisted on; but it was not before publicly 


announced that it was dangerous for one part of the same kingdom to 


be dependent on another part. Without saying more about the fact 
enunciated by the witness above alluded to, we may state that we had 
hoped, in the nineteenth century, to have it generally allowed that the 
good of the people of England was to be cousulted in preference to the 
private interest of a city corporation of druggists. 

The reader will allow, that if a medical practitioner is qualified to 








Medicine is one science: the physician, the surgeon, the general 
practitioner, must each be educated in the same way—must each be ac- 
quainted with the same principles, to be qualified to practice in his own 
province. The same kind of knowledge, the same amount of informa- 
tion, must be required of each practitioner before he can safely be trusted 
to visit the sick bedside. External diseases are not always surgical 
diseases, neither are internal diseases always medical: the treatment of 
each class comprehends medicines as well as surgical operations and 
appliances: uo line can be drawn between them. Diseases of the skin 
are considered more particularly the province of the physician, and 
stone in the bladder is always conceded to the surgeon. No doubt that 
if one individual, on his groundwork of principles, should devote his 
practice to one part of science, he may surpass in it: no doubt that a 
surgeon can amputate a limb better than a physician, or that a physician 
can excel a surgeon in eases in which the latter has had little expe- 
rience while the former has had much: but if the profession is to be 
divided by the operation of law on such grounds, why is the principle 
of division not carried out? why have we not physicians and surgeons 
everywhere? why are Army surgeons and Navy surgeons the Army 
and Navy physicians? why have not oculists, aurists, orthopadists, and 
other individuals who give all their attention to diseases of one class— 
of the chest or skin, for example—each of them a faculty as well as 
the surgeons and the physicians? An individual may certainly exeel, 
by accumulated experience, in one department of his profession; but 
what society should require ought to be, that before he practices he 
should be acquainted with the principles of medicine to an extent which 
should prove a sufficient guarantee for his practice being safe towards 
the public. Now if society has to exact, necessarily, from every prac- 
titioner the same qualification, it follows, in common justice, that each 
practitioner should be left to practice one, or more, or all of the branches 
of his art, as best suited his own inclination, his talents, his turn of 
mind, or his local or social position. While such an arrangement 
would be but just to the practitioner himself, the public would enjoy the 
benefit of having the talents of each member of the medical profession 
directed to that kind of practice which most suited his own case. 

But if the necessity for there being the same qualification required for 
whatever department of practice, and for individuals possessing such 
qualification being allowed to exercise their profession in what par- 
ticular mode they might choose, be made evident by the very nature of 
medical science, the circumstances of society, apart from the philo- 
sophical view of the subject, point out the same necessity. ‘The bulk 
of practitioners are “ general practitioners,” that is, such as combine the 
practice of all the different departments of their art. Physicians are found 
in the greater towns: London, the head- quarters of the “ higher grades ” 
of all professions, contains something more than two hundred and fifty 
physiciaus, while it probably contains about two thousand general prac- 
titioners, The “ pure surgeons ” in the Metropolis cannot make up the 
fifth part of the number of the physicians: there are a few pure surgeons 
in Edinburgh and in Dublin; in the other towns it would be difficult 
to find a single pure surgeon. ‘The reader will be astonished then to 
learn, that the great opponents of an uniformity of legal qualification to 
practice are physicians and pure surgeons, especially such as are fel- 
lows or members of the council of corporate bodies, (but this was to be 
expected); but he will be more astonished wheu he considers that such 
members of the profession as move in the higher walks do so, not in 
virtue of degrees or diplomas altogether, but on account of success, 
whatever may have caused it—on account of public esteem ; for many 
general practitioners are doctors of medicine, and many physicians 
practice on purchased degrees ; while pure surgeons, so much opposed 
in general to uniformity, call themselves surgeons in virtue of a diploma 
possessed, nearly uniformly, by all the younger generation of general 
practitioners in England, and are actually pures in consequence of 
hospital practice and public repute. The opposition of the * higher 
grades” to uniformity of qualification seems the more unreasonable, 
when we consider their own declaration that ‘society makes the 
grades”: of course it does: the ‘uniform qualification” may be 
likened to a door, through which, for the advantage of society, each 
member of the medical profession should have to pass before being left 
at liberty to follow his own course--to become a physician, a surgeon, 
or a general practitioner. There must still be physicians, still be 
surgeons; while each man in the profession would have the opportunity, 
by practising in what mode he might choose, of being recompensed for 
the talent he could claim; and while the public would reap the ad- 
vantage of having its bona fide physicians and surgeons gathered from 
a larger field—shaken up, as it were, like the larger grains in a vessel 
full of sand when it is agitated. A merchant may increase his business 
by means of parties hired to conduct it, but a medical man can but 
earry on his work by his own head and hands: his only reward, then, 
for increased merit, comes to be the power to demand increase of fees: 
he ought not to be tied down by law toa certain grade, or to certain con- 
ventional usages. But alas! even in the retiring contemplative profession 
o medicine, whose business is to investigate natural truths, we find 
men animated by party-spirit and corporation-spirit, and prevented by 
the jaundice of prejudice and partiality from assenting to propositions the 
most palpable. When the Apothecaries Amendment Bill was intro- 


| favour of its own interest in some form, not from an enlightened 


practise medicine in one part of the United Kingdom, he ougit to be | 


qualified in any part, and thereby accede to one of the grand principles 
of medical reformers. But his argument must be gained to anotser 
leading principle of equal importance in the question of a -reformation 
of our medical institutions—that it is absurd to parcel out the practice 
of medicine into departments by acts of Parliament or old-fashioned 
charters, which, however well suited in their time forthe wants of their 
age, are now but ill assorted with a state of more advanced intelligence 
and liberality—that while a medical practitioner is not to be confined 
within certain geographical boundaries, neither is he to be limited by 
law to the practice of one part of his profession. 


anxiety for the general good. The Scotch schools of medicine peti- 
tioned for the abolition of serious grievances affecting themselves; the 
Irish, that the changes which might be made should contemplate their 
claims to justice; the College of Surgeons of London put in a word on 
its own account; the Apothecaries Company petitioned in favour of 
things as they were; and some of its licentiates in differeut parts of 
England, while they could not deny the propriety, the liberality, and 
the justice of the proposed changes, sent petitions from various towns in 
favour of the old system of monopoly and absurdity. It is to be re- 
gretted that professional men should have availed themselves of the 
mere letter of the law to injure an honourable rival who did not happen 
to be an apothecary, while they tolerated quacks; for these latter pe- 
titions, it is to be lamented, seemed to have such an unworthy origin. 
The profession ought to be one; the law at least should make no grades 
in it; all that legislation has to do is to ascertain the fitness of indi- 
viduals to practise, and to leave the rest to themselves and society. 
[ This investigation will be completed in other two papers. } 
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DR. DAVY’S MALTA AND THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 
Dr. Davy was employed on the Medical Staff of the Mediterranean 
from 1824 to 1835, and in 1840 was sent to Constantinople by the 
British Government to organize a medical department for our Turk- 
ish ally. The results of his varied and extensive observation during 
so longa period are contained in the volumes before us, together 
with some second-hand matter the product of his reading; though 
it is probable that a knowledge of the reality stimulated him to 
inquire into the history, and not the mere desire to procure 
materials for a book. 

The Notes and Observations on the Ionian Islands and Malta 
contain twenty-seven chapters, treating of almost as many separate 
subjects; but the contents of the work may be resolved into three 
classes. First, the results of original observation; such as an 
account of several tours made among the smaller islands of the 
Ionian groupe, and the less frequented districts of the larger, or 
the medical investigation into the climate of the Mediterranean as 
regards its effects in pulmonary consumption. The second class 
of topics embraces scientific inquiries, or expositions involving 
original examination, although containing more or less of informa- 
tion derived from other sources: such, in physical science, are Dr. 
Davy’s accounts of the geology, mineralogy, climate, springs, and 





circumstances than the cavalry, who form a large portion of the 
army at home. 
RATIONALE OF RECRUITING AND DUTY IN CAVALRY AND INFANTRY. 


The cavalry may be considered as the least disposed of any description of 
troops to contract pulmonary diseases. Their recruits are generally a better 
description of young men than those of the infantry; they are better clad; 
they have more regular and less fatiguing exercise; they have less night-duty ; 
their average age is greater ; and they have a greater facility of invaliding than 
troops on foreign stations. It may not be amiss to dilate a little on some of 
these particulars. 

That the recruiting of the cavalry is carried on in a more severe manner, and 
a superior description of men obtained, are notorious. They are selected chiefly 
from the country, from the agricultural class ; whilst the majority of the recruits 
for the infantry are from towns. ‘The superiority of the one over the other is 
perhaps tolerably well indicated by the ratio of rejection of those who inlist. 
It appears that, of the country recruits, the rejected are to the approved, on me- 
dical examination, in about the ratio of twenty-five to one hundred; and of 
town-recruits, in the ratio of seventy-seven to a hundred. In some cavalry 
regiments it is understood that there is even a fastidiousness of selection. I 
have heard of one into which none but farmers’ sons were admitted, and 


| each was required to have a certificate of good character from the clergyman of 


earthquakes of the regions treated of; in statistics, the commercial, | 


educational, and institutional information, he has collected, as well 
as sketches of the agriculture, horticulture, soils, and so forth, both 
of Malta and the Ionian Islands. The third class partakes more 
of the character of compilation; as the history of the places, even 
from the Homeric age, and the account of the government of the 
Jonian Islands. Of these three divisions, the second class is by far 
the most numerous, and the third the smallest in number. 

As far as merit is concerned, those subjects which possess the 
most original observation are naturally the freshest and best; and 
as the best among the best we incline to rank those which relate 
to medical matters. 
extensive and varied acquirements, Dr. Davy is deficient in the 


he perhaps wants the penetrating perception that separates 
the subordinate from the essential in scientific subjects, and the 
lucid style that presents the matter in a mode at once in- 
teresting from its clearness and force. The mastery which a 
man naturally possesses in his own art, the stimulus of that active 
interest which he feels in it, and perhaps the attraction that any 
thing which concerns the body has for mankind in general, all 
concur to render the chapters on medical topics the most complete 
and satisfactory: next to them, perhaps, are the Constantinopo- 
litan sketches, which though limited in range are fresh, and good 
so far as they go. One of the most questionable as regards sound- 
ness is the disquisition on quarantine. What renders it more so is, 
that Dr. Davy’s text proceeds upon the theory that the plague is 
non-contagious, but a note informs the reader that facts since 
received have shaken this opinion: there is therefore a long 
argument in the text to prove that quarantine is a useless precau- 
tion, which subsequent light altogether overthrows. Besides this 
general unsoundness, there is much that is questionable in the 
more subordinate arguments; and, like all abolitionists, Dr. Davy 
overlooks this—that quarantine is inconvenience to the few, but no 
quarantine may be death to the many. That better regulations 
might be adopted with perfect safety, is, we dare say, true. 

The chapter of the work that has most general interest and prac- 


tical importance is that which relates to the effects of the climate of 


the Mediterranean in pulmonary consumption. For years it was an 
unquestioned opinion that these Southern regions were favourable 


Although a respectabie writer, and a man of 
oD ? 


his parish. 

Their being better clad, too, is equally notorious, especially in the Dragoon 
Guards and the Household Cavalry. Indeed, from their kind of clothing, they 
are more likely to experience inconvenience from the excess of heat than from 
chills and coldness ; and in this respect are strongly contrasted with the troops 
of the Line, who, a good part of the year, wear white trousers without drawers, 
better fitted to carry off warmth than to confine it. 

As regards exercise and fatigue on duty, the difference between the cavalry 
and infantry is strongly marked, and that both when in quarters and in the 
field. The one, having the care of his horse, has much to do requiring only 
moderate bodily exertion, in such a degree as is conducive to health; and when 
on active service, being carried, he is spared excessive exhausting fatigue. The 
other, when in quarters, has more idle time, more time for drinking and dissi- 
pation. Even on march the exertion required of him is great ; having to carry, 
when in heavy marching order, not less than fifty pounds weight. The pressure 
the soldier of the Line is exposed to is well marked in the frame of the veteran. _ 
If stripped, there is no difficulty in distinguishing between the chest of the old 
cavalry and the old infantry soldier: the former is well expanded, and convex 
in front; the latter has a crushed, contracted, peculiar appearance, especially 
its upper portion, which is more or less bent in. This remark is offered as the 
result of pretty extensive experience ; after having examined, in the course of 
five years uninterruptedly, about ten thousand invalids in the manner just 


| mentioned. 


The effect of the more youthful age at which infantry recruits 


| inlist in inducing consumption, is not so clear, because the greater 
| mortality occurs at a time of life when we believe few men are 


| willingly received in either arm. 


The greatest ravages of the 


| disorder are between twenty and thirty-six; the numerical ratios 
| being, at twenty years 14 deaths, and at thirty-six years 11 deaths, 


the intermediate ages varying from 8 deaths at thirty-one to 36 
deaths at twenty-four, but seldom falling below 20. It is no doubt 
an established fact, that the frame of the growing youth is less 
adapted to resist the demands of the military service than the 


: : ; ‘ ; | mature man: but we do not sce that these circumstances 
ars scribendi to make travelling sketches very interesting; and | ? umstances could 


operate to any considerable degree, at least it would be very diffi- 
cult to appreciate their operation. An effect resulting from a differ- 
ent circumstance is obvious enough: soldiers abroad are often re- 
tained in the service till they die; soldiers in Great Britain are dis- 
charged to die: and the explanation given in the following passage 
shows the caution with which facts without their circumstances 
should be received. 

“The last circumstance to which I shall call the attention, is the greater 
facility of invaliding at home than abroad. ‘The troops of the Line on home ser- 
vice part with their inefficient men twice yearly, namely, at the time of the half- 
yearly inspections, and the Guards at shorter intervals, commonly monthly. 
On foreign service, although the inspections are half-yearly, the men then 


| brought forward, considered unfit, are commonly detained many months; 


to pulmonary affections if taken in time, and especially if frequented | 


with a view to avoid the severity of our winter. From Major Tur- 
Locu’s celebrated statistical Report, much doubt has been thrown 


upon the soundness of this opinion. It appeared that the number of 


deaths from consumption, among the troops stationed at Gibraltar, 
was in a ratio of 8'2 ; at Malta, of 6-7 ; and the Ionian Islands, of 5°3; 
whilst at home it was only 6:6, giving a general balance against the 
Mediterranean, and greatly against it in those stations where invalids 
have usually gone. As this conclusion is contrary to Dr. Davy’s 


opinion and experience, he enters into an elaborate examination of 


the question, partly to support his own view, partly to explain the 
facts of Major Tuttocu. And, besides the general interest of the 
inquiry, it exhibits incidentally a curious picture of the economy 
of the different arms of the services, and shows the cure which 
is requisite in drawing conclusions from mere statistics, Ad- 
mitting the facts, Dr. Davy argues that a variety of circum- 
stances must be taken into consideration; the first of which are the 
general health of the respective branches of the troops, and the 
nature of their employments or indulgences ; from which he infers, 
that the foot soldiers in the Mediterranean were what the insurance- 
offices call inferior lives, besides being exposed to more injurious 


( 


hitherto invalids from the Mediterranean stations have been sent home more 
commonly once than twice annually. An unavoidable difference in relation to 
the mortality as returned is consequent on this; a larger proportion of the 
cases of phthisis occurring in the troops serving in the United Kingdom, die 
among their friends, after having been discharged the service, than in the corps 
serving abroad ; thereby augmenting the proportional mortality from this dis- 
ease in the returns of the latter.” 

The prevalence of consumption among the troops in Malta is 
also attributed to another circumstance—their unfavourable social 
and physical position. 

“ It is a question of high interest, how are our troops in Malta so subject to 
tubercles and tubercular phthisis? This is matter for speculation. ‘The na- 
tives, it would appear, are comparatively, in a great measure, exempt; and the 
English residents are, I believe, equally so. During the whole time I was in 
the island, I recollect only a single individual a victim to phthisis; and his 
habits of life were careless and untavourable to health. ‘This marked difference 
is somewhat analogous to what is witnessed at home in the Foot Guards, com- 
pared with the Household Cavalry, the station of both of which is commonly 
London. It may be asked, are the circumstances and habits of life of the troops 
in Malta at all similar to those of the Foot Guards in London? 1 am of opi- 
nion that they are. In Malta, the troops are collected in Valetta and its sub- 
urbs ; and, excepting a small party detached to Gozo, they never quit the city— 
the regiments merely exchange barracks yearly. ‘The opportunities and facili- 
ties fur dissipation in Valetta are probably as great as in our own metropolis. 
Wine and spirits are extremely cheap—tempting to excess; and the large num- 
ber of loose women, belonging to a proportionally excessive population, needy 
in the extreme, and abject, lead to excesses of another kind, and consequent 
disease. That dissipation, by injuring the general health and debilitating the 
constitution, conduces to tubercular disease, can hardly be doubted; at the 
same time, the degree of its influence is not easily appreciated. In another 
respect the condition of the troops in Malta and the Foot Guards in London 
is very similar—that of severe sentinel-duty, and much exposure on this duty 
to the night-air—to the wind, and to currents of air; and at the same time to 
vicissitudes of temperature much greater than might be expected, considering 
the character of the climate ; the guard-rooms during the summer and autumnal 
months being commonly oppressively hot, inducing perspiration, which is sud- 
denly suppressed in passing into the open air.” 

The returns of the deaths among the native population in Malta 
are subjected to a similar scrutiny ; and Dr. Davy shows that they 
do not support the unfavourable inference as regards the climate 
which Major Tuttocu drew from them ; for the native practitioners 
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return as “consumption” what is called marasmus—a general 
wasting of the system without disease of the lungs—which reduces 
the ratio from 53 to something less than 3. As to the practical 
point for the public—the general character of the climate and its 
suitableness for invalids—Dr. Davy has the following sound and 
sensible remarks, which are not without! application to all climates 
though the closing passages, relating to cold, are novel, and perhaps 
must be decided by the feelings of each individual patient. We 
suspect when cold zéps an invalid, it can never strengthen. 
CLIMATE OF MALTA. 

Now that facility of communication with Malta is greatly increascd in 
consequence of steam-navigation, we are becoming more and more in- 
terested in the nature of its climate in relation to invalids. ‘There is 
no question respecting its summer climate: even were it wholesome, 
its great heat would render it disagreeable. Of its spring and winter 
climate I think favourably, especially for those who are in delicate health, 
who are likely to be benefited by a mild atmosphere, and are in easy cir- 
cumstances, so as to be able to command good accommodations, and to use 
horse or carriage exercise, a8 may be thought most advisable. During the last 
few years, and especially since the visit of the Queen Dowager, the influx of 
strangers has been great; and this has given rise to the improvement of the 
hotels and lodging-houses and their increase, insuring comfort to the invalid 
immediately on his arrival. The best time to proceed there is in the latter 
end of October or beginning of November: it is good for the voyage; the 
climate of the Mediterranean then is generally delicious. ‘The chief objections 
to Malta asa winter-residence, are the strong winds to which it is subject, 
and the common description of dwelling-houses, better fitted for its summer 
than for its winter climate: but these are comparatively of little importance 
to that class to whom alone I consider it suitable, who, as before observed, 
have the means of engaging warm comfortable apartments, and of using car- 
riages. Many invalids, happily so situated, I have kuown benefited by passing 
the winter there. 

Whether the climate of Malta is fit for those who are decidedly labouring 
under pulmonary consumption, is a distinct question, and not easily answered. 
When the disease is decided, it is advanced, and is incurable. On this point 
the best judges are agreed ; and the removal then of a patient from home, espe- 
cially to a distant country, is of very doubtful propriety, and can hardly be re- 
commended merely with a view of affording temporary relicf and palliating 
symptoms; all that appears to be practicable in that stage, and which may 
commonly be effected with less risk by the use of medicine and the regulation 
of diet aud of temperature. If the disease be not advanced, its nature is almost 
always doubtful : it may not be tubercular phthisis, but chronic bronchitis, or 
some obscure affection of the lungs, coming undcr the vague designation of 
asthma. If either of these, I am of opinion that the wintcr climate of 
Malta may be very serviceable to the invalid. But if tubercles do exist, 
and are even in their early stage, I am not warranted to say that the 
same might be expected. What description of climate is best for those 
who have tubercles in this stage, with a view to their removal, (if that be 
possible,) is a very important problem, which I fear must be confessed is 
yet unsolved. Whatever conduces to the general health and vigour of consti- 
tution, seems to be the best check to the tubercular diathesis. This seems 
to be proved by the comparative exemption from phthisis of those who follow 
occupations which are carried on entirely or principally in the open air, 
requiring a good deal of muscular exertion, and who are not contined to one 
spot,—as fishermen, watermen, and butchers. The analogy of what is witnessed 
in animals, in sheep, and rabbits, is very strong on this point. When we con- 
sider the invigorating cffect of a very cold dry atmesphere, the excellent health 
enjoyed by the Arctic voyagers and travellers when breathing air many degrees 
below zero, and the robust health and fine forms commonly witnessed in the 
peasantry of the higher Alps, it seems probable that a very cold and dry atmo- 
sphere is most likely to have the effect desired, and that more good may be ex- 
pected from wintering in Canada than in Malta or Madcira, and that the Grand 
St. Bernard is better fitted, as a summer station, for the consumptive patient 
in the earliest stage of the disease than Albano or the baths of Lucca. And 
certain physiological and pathological considerations are rather in favour of 
this view: the more an organ is exercised commonly, provided the exertion 
made is not excessive, the stronger and more vigorous that organ is rendered. 
The most common situation of tubercles is in accordance with this: it is to- 
wards the summit of the lungs, where the motion to which the lungs are sub- 
jected is trifling indeed in comparison with their inferior margin contiguous to 
the diaphragm, where the extent of movement is obviously great. ‘These re- 
marks, however, are entirely conjectural, and deserving of no attention except- 
ing in connexion with inquiry ; by which alone, conducted in a philosophical 
spirit, this and many other problems connected with this fatal, most important, 
and mysterious malady, can be resolved. 

Although much novelty cannot be looked for after the numerous 
publications of late years respecting Constantinople, more will 
be found than was expected. Dr. Davy’s attention was officially 
directed to points that escape the commen tourist; and he carried 
with him a medical eye, which prompted him to test the climate of 
the city and the habits of the Turks by some more tangible qua- 
lities than mere likings. The boasted climate he found variable 
and irregular. To some of the Orieutal habits he is more than 


friendly. 





A PANEGYRIC ON TURKISH DRESS. 
The Oriental dress may well be advocated against the Western, as founded 





on principle and reason, and approved by experience—not the production of | 


caprice or fashion. 
the turban is so well adapted ; to keep the feet dry and moderately warm; the 
loins well girded and warm; the chest free and cool; and the neck free, with- 
out any pressure on its blood-vessels, depending for warmth on the beard. All 
who have made trial of the ‘Turkish costume have, I belicve, expressed approval 
of it; regarding merely their comfort, its suitableness to the climate, the ease 
with which it is worn, independent of its beauty and picturesqueness of effect. 
As regards the feet, it secures from corns and bunions ; which, until the intro- 
duction of the tight boot, were unknown among the Turks. As regards the 
loins, the folds of the shalwar and the pressure there applied by the waistband 
are a good protection from lumbago and dysentery. ‘The turban is equally a 
defence from the sabre, the sun’s rays, and the cold blast. 

The dress of the Turkish women continues unaltered: indeed, whilst I was 
in Constantinople, a suspected disposition to expose more of the charms of the 
face was opposed by an edict expressly on the subject, requiring a strict observ- 
ance of the ancient rule of propriety. In principle, the femaje costume is simi- 
lar to the male; avoiding ligature, excepting about the loins; allowing the 
limbs to be free in their movements; and affording a graceful drapery, not de- 
signed to display the form of the individual limbs, and well suited to decorum 
and a modest nature. The yashmac, the veil of the women, holds the place of 
the manly turban: it covers the bead, the neck, and the whole of the face, ex- 
cepting the eyes and nose; and the feridjee, or loose cloak or mantle, performs 
the same service for the rest of the body, excepting the hauds and feet. The 


The intent of it appears to be to defend the head, for which | 





under-clothing of both sexes is very similar; and, whether shirt or waistcoat 
boddice or drawers, is on the same plan of easy looseness. 

The form of Turkish drawers is well fitted fur the dressing-room: having no 
opening in front, and of ample dimensions, it is casily slipped on on rising; 
and confining a large quantity of air, it is well fitted to prevent the lower part 
of the body from being chilled; on which account it is not undeserving of the 
attention of persons of delicate constitution and of invalids, especially when 
travelling. It answers very well even when made of mustin, so as to occupy 
very little space in a carpet-bag or portmanteau. The Turkish shirt may be 
mentioned with commendation as an excellent night-shirt, without collar, 
nicely fitted to the shoulders, with ample sleeves. 

TURKISH HOUSES. 

The Turkish houses in Constantinople, as it is well known, are commonly of 
wood. The best of them, of ample dimensions, gaily painted, are pleasing to 
the eye; and all of them, however poor, are, from their form, invariably pictu- 
resque. Even the most splendid of the palaces of the Sultan are of the same 
destructible material. The preference is given to wood by the Turks, not 
chiefly on account of economy, but from the persuasion that it is more whole- 
some than stone, and also, it is said, from a feeling of humility ; it being con- 
sidered by them presumptuous to dwell in buildings like their mosques, made, 
as it were, for eternity, and keeping no measure with the frailty of the occu- 
pants. The idea of the unwholesomeness of stone buildings is not, perhaps, 
without foundation in such a climate. The stone houses in Galata, 
built by the Genoese, with walis of extraordinary thickness, are of bad 
repute. Unless the rooms are kept warm in winter, they must be damp 
in the spring and early summer: so long as the walls are cold on the 
occurrence of a southerly wind, they will act as refrigeratories, and oc- 
casion a precipitation of moisture from the humid warm air. The thin 
walls of wood, on the contrary, conform more to the temperature of the 
atmosphere. None of the sitting-rooms of the houses have fixed fire-places 
or chimnies; they are heated in winter chiefly by a charcoal-fire, contained in 
the open mangal, or covered tandour. The mode of warming their reoms is 
also suitable to the manner in which they are constructed. The crevices in 
the wooden work allow of a certain admixture of common air and escape of 
carbonic acid gas, sufficient to prevent any dangerous accumulation of the gas, 
so that the rooms are easily warmed, and kept warm and dry, without risk of 
life. 

Were the doors and windows of Turkish rooms suddenly made air-tight and 
the fissures in the wood-work closed, there being no chimney to give vent to 
the fixed air, half the population of Constantinople might be suffocated any 
winter night between sunset and sunrise 

COFFEE, TURKISIL FASHION. 

People of all classes in Constantinople use these drinks. A good cup of 
strong coffee may be had for a farthing, and a glass of sherbet for little more. 
Their coffce is made in a simple, easy manner, and most expeditiously. When 
a single cup is called for, the attendant in the coffee-house pours hot water into 
a little copper pan, or rather pot; puts it over a charcoal-fire for an instant to 
make it boil; then adds a proportion of well-ground or pounded coffee, either 
alone or mixed with sugar; returns it again to the fire to boil for an instant; 
and the coffee is made. It is poured, boiling hot, into a small porcelain cup, 
and handed to the customer: the coarser grounds quickly subside in a few 
seconds, whilst cooling down to the drinking-point. Disagreeable at first, a 
taste for this strong unclarified coffee is soon acquired. It is an excellent and 
safe substitute for a d 
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HAIR-GLOVES. 

The effects of the bath are twofold; one connected with the perspiration ex- 
cited, the other with the perfect cleansing of the skin. The former is not 
without danger to persons of a full habit disposed to apoplexy. The iatter may 
be considered always salutary, It is effected by friction, by means of a glove 
made of the silky hair or wool of the Angora-goat. The form of the glove is 
that of a bag just large enough to holdthe hand. It is an article which might 
be introduced into this country with advantage, as a substitute for the coarse 
harsh horse-hair glove at present in use for the purpose of friction, better fitted 
(as was remarked to me by a distinguished physician) for the hide of the rhi- 
noceros than for the human skin. So cheap is the bath-glove in Constanti- 
nople, that it is within the reach of the poorest people; one costa half a piastre, 
little more than a penny. If imported, it might be sold with a large profit at 





fourpence or sixpence a pair. It is equally fitted for the purpose of ablution 
with p and water, supplying the place of a sponge, and for dry-rubbing, in 





place of the flesh-brush. 

These quotations will give an idea of the better parts of Dr. 
Davy's publication, or rather, of those parts which irom their 
subjects are of most interest to the reader. Many of the other 
topics are treated with equal acumen; and the book altogether 
may be taken as a useful and agreeable addition to our knowledge 
of the British possessions in the Mediterranean. 

MARRYAT'’S FERCIVAL KEENE. 

Tuis fiction narrates, in an autobiographical form, the school and 
nautical life of the hero until his achievement of the dignity of 
Post Captain and his marriage. The father of Percival Keene is 
the Honourable Captain Delmar; his mother a sort of humble 
companion to a maiden aunt of the Captain, whom the Honour- 
able seduces, and marries to his valet Ben Keene. When of proper 
age, Percival Keene is taken to sea under the protection of his un- 
avowed father; and goes through a variety of adventures, until the 
author brings them to a close at the end of three volumes, by a 
wedding, a fortune, and the prospect of domestic happiness. 

The novel is readable, like all of Marryar’s productions; and 
as far as mere mechanical neatness of composition is concerned, it 
is equal to any of his former works: there is also a fair enough 
variety of incidents both on sea and shore: but there is no sub- 
stantial novelty of any kind; and both in the peculiar humour of 
Marryar and in the general features of the novel—the story, cha- 
racters, and events—there are tokens of repetition. Percival Keene 
is the lees of Peter Simple. In both, the essential thought or 
theme is the same—the development of a youth’s character by 
means of the naval service, and the knowledge of life which it al- 
most enforces, until, after passing through various grades and 
adventures, the hero is finally settled. Some of the adven- 
tures in both novels are counterparts. Peter Simple gives free- 
dom to his future wife and her father when he has taken them pri- 
soners: Percival Keene saves his future wife and her father from 
pirates, under circumstances much less natural and credible than 
the similar incident in the first novel. Peter Simple is thrown upon 
the Continent during the wars of Napoleon, and taken prisoner: an 
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analogous incident, though less elaborately treated, occurs to the 
hero of the present fiction. ‘The wreck of the frigate off the coast 
of Holland, in Percival Keene, is of a cognate character to the 
storm and club-hauling of the vessel in Peter Simpie. A similar 
remark may be applied to the sea-fizht in each novel, although the 
respective behaviour of the two officers is so different; and other 
incidents could be pointed out, which are not changes, but merely 
inversions of original subjects. But if the form of Percival Keene 
is similar to that of Peter Simple, the general character is dif- 
ferent — mechanical, material, and low-toned. During young 
Keene’s school-days at Chatham, there are some ludicrous 
incidents, as well as during his midshipman’s life; but they 
want the easy and racy humour of Peter Simple—anybody who 
had the knack could as well fill ten volumes as one with broad 
practical jokes, which derive such laughter-moving qualities as they 
have (and it is not much) from incident rather than character. 
The freshness, force, and vitality of Peter Simple, are wanting, as 
well as its truthfulness and “ modesty of nature.” Some of the 
adventures in Perciral Keene—as the whole of the midshij 
sojourn with the black pirates, including the roasting alive of the 
crew of a slaver—are of a more “ striking” and melodramatic kind 
than any thing in Peter Simple; but their effect is not in propor- 
tion to their strangeness. ‘The wonderful doings of Mr. Keene, 
too, are more extraordinary than any corresponding exploits of 
Peter; but his cleverness, his achievements, and his luck, are felt 
to be too unnatural to be received as a transcript of life. In 
short, apart from the interest of a story, Percival Keene owes its 
attraction to the author's experience of life and his truthful style 
of narration. 
But this novel has a graver fault than we have yet mentioned, 
in its coarse morality. ‘The levity with which the earlicr transac- 
gons are narrated is not in good taste; but when it purports to be 
m a son coolly describing his mother’s disgrace and his own 
illegitimacy, it becomes offensive. The conduct of Keene through- 
out is that of a cold, calculating, scheming, and thoroughly seltish 
adventurer, bent only upon getting his father to acknowledge him 
as his son. With this object, he pays a scrupulously servile atten- 
tion toa haughty, reserved libertine, who has not even the pleasantry 
of manner which sometimes gilds looseness of conduct ; whilst his 
behaviour to his mother is as overbearing as it is submissive to 
his father. As soon as he conjectures the secret, Master Keene 
writes to his mother to tell her he is the Captain's son; though 
decency, to say nothing of affection, would have induced silence. 
He forces his mother to withdraw into privacy, and leave her sister 
and connexions, aud next to pretend death, only because he thinks 
Captain Delmar is more likely to acknowledge him if he has not 
to acknowledge his connexion with her; and all his exploits are 
prompted by a naked selfishness, or a species of art which though 
not without cleverness is generally the cleverness of a thicftaker 
or Old Bailey lawyer. Had Captain Marryar intended to write 
a novel like Zhe Spanish Rogue, ali this would have been in keep- 
ing; but Percival Keene is held up as rather a specimen of worth 
and sentiment, though his conduct is such that the reader has no 
sympathy with him from first to last. This feeling is inseparable 
from the character of the hero, but it is aggravated by the auto- 
biographical form, which does not admit of those explanations or 
softenings that can be thrown in by an impersonal writer. This 
defect is further increased by Captain Marryat not having always 
sustained the assumed person; so that there is often the appear- 
ance of ‘ old heads upon young shoulders "—which has a moral as 
well as a critical offensiveness. It is indeed probable that he began 
with a view of writing the story in the third person, and changed 
it into the first as he proceeded. 

The incident or episode of most novelty is Percival’s adventure 
with the pirate; though the idea seems to be derived (and by no 

: Bor et the 
means improved) from some scenes in Tom Cringle's Log. ‘Taken 
prisoner, Pervical saves his life by his ready courage, which im- 
presses the pirate: promoted to the office of valet or body-servant, 
he has himself dyed black, that his colour may not offend the 
Negro captain, and gains his confidence by a mixture of heroism 
and currying favour. From this condition he is at last freed by 
the destruction of the pirate-ship ; a part of which scence is narrated 
in the following extract. 

SEA-FIGHT AND EXPLOSION OF A PIRATE. 

The Negroes now came into the cabin, for the after-magazine was under the 
fore part of it. The hatch was taken up, the screens let down, and all was 
dark, I had nothing to do but to catch now and then the commands given by 
the Negro captain, and draw my inference as to what was taking place. 

Although for the first half-hour I gained little information, after that time 
had elapsed 1 knew what was going on. I heard a voice hailing us from 
another vessel, and the reply of the Stella was a broadside. There could be no 
mistake in that. 
without a return from her opponent. At last it came ; and as the shot whizzed 
over or tore up the planking of the gunwales, I certainly did fecl very strangely. 
I had never been in action before; and the sensation was, I confess, that of 
alarm ; but it was so mingled with curiosity as to what was going on, that it 
was impossible to say what my feelings were. I longed to be on deck, and 
certainly would have been, if 1 had thought that I was safe with the pirate 
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| there were at least thirty men ying about the lower deck, some in pools of 


their own blood, and sinking fast, for there was no surgeon on board of the 
Stella. 

Some more wounded men were brought down; and a conversation took place 
between one of the mates of the schooner, who was hurt, and the men who 
brought down the wounded; and listening to them, I found that at daylight 
they had discovered that an English frigate was under all éail beating up to 
them, and about five miles to leeward; that in consequence, the Stella was now 
carrying on a running fight with the schooner, (who was to windward of her,) 
and trying to escape. This accounted for the signals which I had perceived 
that the English schooner was making the evening before. My anxiety at this 
intelligence was naturally much inereased. The Stella was trying to escape, 
and her sailing powers were so remarkable that I was afraid she would succeed. 

The action was still continued between the two schooners; but now the shot 
no longer hit the Stella, nor were there any more wounded men brought down: 
it was evident that the two vessels were now firing at each other’s masts and 
rigging, the one to prevent and the other to effect her escape by dismantling 
her antagonist. I felt as if I could have given my left hand to bave gone on 
deck. 1 waited half an hour more, and then, curiosity conquering my fear, I 
crept gradually up the fore-ladder. ‘The men were working the guus to wind- 
ward, the lee-side of the deck was clear, and I stepped forward and got into 
the head, where I could see both to windward and to leeward. To leeward I 
perceived the frigate about four miles distant, with every stretch of canvass 
that she could set on a wird: I knew her directly to be the Calliope, my own 


| ship, and my heart beat quick at the chance of being once more on board of her. 





The Stella was then put about, and the other broadside given | 


crew; that alone prevented me: I remained, therefore, in a most unpleasant | 


state of ignorance and suspense. 

The broadsides were now exchanged rapidly, and the wounded, brought down 
between decks every minute, told ne that the action was severe. ‘The orders 
of the Negro captain were occasionally heard: they were cool and determined. 
Every minute some fresh mancuvre was executed, and the guns still worked 
as if there was nothing else to attend to. At last the dayliglit came down the 
hatchway, and I left the cabin and walked forward between decks : I found the 
deck strewed with wounded and dying men, calling for water. I was glad to be 
able to do something which I could consistently do, and I brought water from 
the cask and gave it to them, one after another, as fast as I could: I think 


‘To windward, as the smoke occasionally cleared away, I saw the Arrow 
schooner close-hauled on the same tack as the Stella, and distant about a mile, 
every ten seconds the smoke from her guns booming along the water’s surface, 
and the shot whizzing through our rigging: she had not suffered much from 
our fire; ler sails were full of shot-holes, it is true, but her spars were not 
injured. I then turned my eyes upon the masts and rigging of the Stella: 
apparently, the damage done was about equal to that received by the Arrow; 
cur sails were torn, but our spars were unscathed. 

The water was smooth although the breeze was fresh, and both schooners 
were running at the rate of six or seven miles an hour; but the Stella had evi- 
dently the advantage of sailing, and forereached upon her opponent. I per- 
ceived that every thing depended upon a lucky hit ; and having satisfied myself 
with what I had seen, I hastened down below. 

For more than half-anu-hour the firing continued, without advantage on 
either side; when a yell was given by the Negro crew, and I heard them cry 
on deck that the Arow’s foretop-mast was shot away. I heard the voice of 
Vincent cheering his men, and telling them to be steady in their aim. My 
heart sunk at the intelligence, and I sat down on a chest. 

The firing now slackened, for the Stella had shot abcad of the English 
schooner; and the Negroes on deck were laughing and in high good humour. 
For afew minutes the firing ceased altogether, and I took it for granted that 
the Stella had left her pursuers far behind; when, of a sudden, a whole broad- 
side of guns were poured into us, and there was a terrible crashing and confu- 
sion on the deck. 

Iran up the ladder to sce what had happened. It appeared that as the 
Stella was crossing the bows of the Arrow, the latter had, as a last chance, 
thrown up in the wind, and discliarged her whole broadside into us: two 
shots had struck our mainmast, which had fallen by the board. I perceived at 
once that the Stella’s chance was over—nothing could save her; she might re- 
sist the schooner, but could not escape the frigate. 

I ran down below, and went into the cabin: I was afraid thit the Negroes 
might perceive the joy in my countenance. I heard the angry voice of the 
Negro captain; I heard him stamping with rage; and I thanked God that I 
was not by his side. The wreck of the mast was soon cleared away : 1 heard him 
address his Negroes, point out to them that it was better to die like men at the 
guns than swing at the yard-arm like dogs. Some of them came down, and 
took on deck a quarter-cask of spirits, which was plentifully supplied to all. 

The English schooner had borne down upon us, and the action now com- 
menced at pistol-shot. Never shall I forget what took place for nearly three- 
quarters of an hour: the Negroes, most of them intoxicated, fought with rage 
and fury indescribable; their shouts, their screams, their cursing and blas- 
phemy, mingled with the loud report of the guns, the crashing of the spars 
and bulwarks, the occasional cry of the wounded, and the powerful voice of 
Vincent. It was terrific between decks: the smoke was so thick that those 
who came down for the powder could not see, but felt their way to the screen. 
Every two seconds I heard the men come aft, toss off the can of liquor, and 
throw it on the deck, when they went to resume their labour at their guns. 

At the end of the time I have mentioned, the shot flew from to leeward as 
well as from to windward. The frigate had got within range, and was pouring 
in her broadside. Still the firing and the shouting on the deck of the Stella con- 
tinued ; but the voices were fewer, and as the firing of the frigate became more 
severe they became fainter and fainter; and at last but an occasional gun was 
fired from our decks. 

I became so uneasy that I could remain where I was no longer: 1 went for- 
ward on the lower deck again, and tumbling over the wounded and the dead, I 
crept up the fore-ladder. I looked over the combings of the hatchway: the 
decks were clear of smoke, for not a gun was being fired. Merciful Heaven, 
what ascene of slaughter! Many of the guns were dismantled, and the decks 
were strewed with the splinters and plankings of the gunwale, broken spars, 
and Negroes lying dead or drunk in all directions, some cut and torn to pieces, 
others whole but mixed up with the fragments of other bodies: such a scene 
of blood I have never since witnessed. Out of the whole crew, I do not think 
there were twenty men left unburt ; and these were leaning or lying down, ex- 
hausted with fatigue or overcome with liquor, on various parts of the deck. 

The fighting was over: there was not one man at his gun ; and of those who re- 
mained still alive, one or two fell while I was looking up, from the shot which con- 
tinued every minute to pierce the bulwarks. Where was Vincent? I dare not 
goaft to see. I dare not venture to meet his eye. I dived down below again, and 
returned aft to the cabin. There was no more demand for powder; not a soul 
was to be scen abaft. Suddenly the after-hatchway grating was thrown off : 
I heard some one descend; I knew it was the hurried tread of the Negro 
captain. It was so dark, and the cabin so full of smoke, that, coming from 
the light, he did not perceive me, although 1 could distinguish him. He was 
evidently badly wounded, and tottered in his walk: he came into the cabin, put 
his hand to his girdle, and felt for his pistol; and then he commenced pulling 
down the screen which was between him and the magazine. His intentions 
were evident; which were to blow up the vessel. 

I felt that I had not a moment to lose. I dashed past him, ran up the ladder, 
sprung aft to the taffrail, and dashed over the stern into the sea. I was still 
bencath the surface, having not yet risen from my plunge, when I heard and 
felt the explosion; felt it indeed so powerfully, that it almost took away my 


| senses; so great was the shock, even when I was under the water, that [ was 





almost insensible. I have a faint recollection of being drawn down by the 
vortex of the sinking vessel, and scrambling my way to the surface of the 
water amidst fragments of timbers and whirling bodies. When I recovered 
myself, I found that I was clinging to a portion of the wreck, in a sort of patch, 
as it were, upon the deep blue water, dark as ink, and strewed with splintered 


fragments, 
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COLONEL THOMPSON’S EXERCISES. 


Unper the title of Exercises, Political and Others, these six 
volumes contain the bulk of Colonel Tuomrson’s published lucu- 
brations, together with a few which now appear for the first 
time: and whatever differences may exist as to their soundness 
or literary merit, there can be none as regards the industry of the 
author and the varicty of his studies. In the Hzercises before us, 
will be found numerous papers on politics and political economy, 


morals, mathematics, music, the art of war, and literature in ge- | 


neral: not taken up on the spur of the moment by a writer neces- | 
sitated to write, but evidently handled because the previous know- | 


ledge of the author had given him views and information which he 
took the occasion of imparting. As respects variety of subject, few 
writers of the present day can vie with the Colonel, regard being 
had to the essential qualities just hinted at—that his variety is not 
a mere change of mode, as from novels to poems, or from poems to 
dramas; or of general subject, as from history to fiction; or from 
topic to topic within the range of general education and worldly 


| tinued with them till something prompted him to 


discourse, as in Sypyey Smiru: but it is essentially based on a | 


course of scientific study even in morals and politics. 

It is the more permanent nature of his matter, springing from 
this learned acquaintance with his subjects, which is one main 
characteristic of Colonel Tuompson’s writings; and which gives 
him, where republication is concerned, some advantage over every 
periodical author, not perhaps excepting Sypyey Smirm himself. 
His manner, too, is equally distinctive ; but in manner he has some 
equals, and SypNey Situ is unquestionably his superior. In 


saying this, it is at once admitted that passages could be preduced | 


from Colonel THomrson of equal effect to any from the witty 
divine: it may also be allowed, that the topics of the soldier are 
frequently of a much mere abstruse nature than those of the 
clergyman: pure mathematics—or the mathematics of music— 
or questions of value—or even scientific arguments upon Free 
Trade—not admitting of that lucid exposition, to the general 
reader, which questions in literature, morals, and politics allow. 
Still, we suspect that each of these subjects might be presented 
with more clearness than Colonel Tompson presents them as 
wholes (for particular parts are often struck out with an unrivalled 


clearness.) Whether the cause is to be found in the little leisure | 


which the writer allows himself for revision—or whether he uses | 


mathematical and logical formulas needlessly and pedantically—or 
whether he has borrowed a notion from his master Bentuam that 
a proper description consists in the enumeration of every par- 
ticular—or whether there is some deficiency in mental perception 
and comprehensiveness, which prevents his distinctly seeing those 
things which alone are essential to the establishment of his views— 
we believe the fact to be, that some of Colonel Tirompson’s ex- 
positions are obscurer than is necessary. In scientific topics he 
has not the pellucid clearness which distinguishes Bartey of 
Sheffield, though much excelling him in impressing particular parts ; 
and in more general questions he wants the finish and clearness 
that characterize SypNey Saurus. 

Notwithstanding the number of his works, the extent of his ac- 
quirements, the learned character of his general matter, and the 
seeming novelty of his views, we doubt whether Colonel Tompson 
can be considered as a discoverer of truths, even in a limited degree. 
Some might go further, and doubt whether he can always apprehend 
actual truth,—meaning by that phrase a thing which is true in 
the abstract, but not in the actual circumstances of the case. 
This deficiency renders him not well adapted for combining with 
others in any practical object, still less for heading a party or 
the section of a party which has any practical objects in view: 
though by no means a man with one idea, he very often seems 
like a man with one notion. And this peculiarity of the Colonel's 
character appears to have been scen by the mass, with the intuitive 
sagacity which both Aristorie and Cicero attribute to them, 
whilst they are incapable of fully comprehending his valuable but 
more refined qualities. It this, and this alone, we think, 
that explains his singular position; for if Colonel Tuompson 
is himself a host, he is a host by himself. Nobody thinks 
of electing him their head; exceedingly few of inlisting under 
his banner. Notwithstanding his amiable and unblemished cha- 
racter, his various knowledge, his undoubted ability and industry, 
the liberality of his opinions, and the rarer liberality with which 
he has expended large sums of money upon public objects, Colonel 
Tuompson is out of that assembly to which the public speaker and 
active politician naturally looks—and to which he has not dis- 
dained to look—as to his goal. 

After this, it may be asked what is the Colonel's distinguish- 
ing characteristic. To which the answer must be, that of an 
illustrator—that quality by which something (no matter whether 
disputed, admitted, or not disallowed) is presented to the mind 
with such felicity of phrase or of image that the idéa seems to 
be presented for the first time; though it is the mode of pre- 
sentation which is the novelty, not the idea itself. Of this cha- 
racter are his leading papers on Catholic Emancipation, the Pro- 
tective System, the Corn-laws, the Military System of Napoleon ; 
and of this character too are some of his most striking passages, of 
which we quote a few examples. If the reader take the trouble to 
consider, he will find that the state of the Whig Ministry in 1841, 
the advice to Constituencies at the last election, and the arguments 
upon Protection and Machinery, have no original novelty of idea: 
the novelty is in the quaint felicity of the illustrations—and very 
felicitous they are. 
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| on British industry before ; 


| shillings, where three would have been given to a knitter. 


PIGEONS’ FEATHERS—AN ILLUSTRATION. 

The rural population of the Northern Counties have a prejudice against ad- 
mitting pigeons’ feathers into the family collection, and they are invariably 
burnt or thrown away. The reason given is an odd one,—that nobody can die 
upon them. One might have thought this should have procured their entrance 
into the materia medica; but the conclu There is a 
state of not dying, which it seems is held worse than death. ively the Minis 
terial benches would be found stuffed with some such deleterious substitute for 
wool. Their tenan er all the pains and agonies of the Yorkshireman that 
cannot die. The fatal conclusion is before them, and they cannot avert their 
eyes. Yet one shift after another postpones it, as their unhappy couch pre- 
sents the materials of wo.—(5th Murch 1841.) 

SOMETHING BETTER THAN PLEDGING. 

There is 2 much better way for coustituencies to obtain their end, than 
either “ pledging” *: and that is, to take men whose past 
lives and conversations are some kind of pledges fer them. Do not take a wolf 
because he pledges himself to vete against mutton; nor even a doubtful, of 
whom what is known is, that he was bred and born among wolves, and con- 
see better quarters and pro- 
vender on the other side. This last, however, is a very favourite animal in 
England; he suits a number, whose fear is of getting something that would do 
too much. He helps to keep things as they are, and put down any dangerous 
violence of innovation. Besides, it encourages good breeding among wolves ; 
no man can say but they may end by turning shepherds’ dogs 

AN ILLUSTRATION OF PROTECTION. 

Port wine can be had for 49s. a dozen from Oporto, through the intervention 
it may be of a trade in Sheffield cutlery to Portugal. Up stands a man and 
says he will be bound to make good wine that shall pass for port, in hothouses 
at home, for the small charge of 80s. a dozen; and he shall conceive himself an 
ill-used gentleman if Legislature will not encourage domestic industry, and 
the Members for Sheffield vote for the same. And the instrument he will pro- 
pose shall be a duty to be laid on Oporto port, to raise the price to 80s., or it 
may be to 85s. Suppose, then, he is in full enjoyment of his scheme. 
Wine-drinkers are drinking the home-made port at 80s.; and ail this, it is 
i id out on British industry. But was not 80s. laid out 
to wit, i0s. on the industry of Shefticld, and 40s. 

ver it w: > consumer chose to indulge 
himself with something for oney? If so, what is the national gain, buté 
a clear loss of 40s. to the consumers of vinous comforts ? 
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MACHINERY. 

I cannot help thinking you take a too unfavourable view of the dangers 
ising fi i and that this proceeds from not giving sutlicient Im- 
portance to what may be called the compensatory part of the process, as estas 
blished by nature or the actual constitution of things. ‘Take, for instance, the 
case of yourself, who receive a pair of stockings woven by machinery for two 
Ilere, you say, is 
manifestly three shillings worth of ruin and starvation to knitters. Granted 
there is three shillings loss to the individual who would have knit and did not, 

ut see what are thecompensations. In the first place, two shillings go mani- 
festly to a weaver of stockings, instead of a knitter; which is only a transfer, 
and as far as two shillings go, makes a balance in the aggregate. Next, with 
respect to the one shilling which is the difference of price: do you who are the 
wearer of stockings, or do you not, expend that shilling on somebody or other 
to lis satisfaction and benetit, where you could not have expended itif you had 
been obliged perforce to give it to the knitter; and does not this gain to the 
tradesman so employed, in the aggregate, balance the loss of the third shilling 
to the knitter? and does not this, added to the other, make a complete balance 
to trade, in the aggregate, with respect to the whole three shillings? And be- 
sides all this, have not you, the wearer of stockings, the comfort, satisfaction, 
and gain, of having had something for your third shilling instead of nothing? 
For example, if you laid it out in an additional pound of beef-steaks, have not 
you and your family, who helped to eat them, gained the beef-st 7. 

It appears to me, therefore, that the vast increase of the products of industry, 
which has made the difference between civilized men and savages, has been 
mainly effected through a process in which there was a continual succession of 
losses to certain individuals, overbalanced at each separate act by greater gains 
to certain other individuals; the individuals originally losing being themselves 
in the end involved, if not to a perfect extent, yet to a very great and considers 
able extent, in the ultimate gains. The knitter finds his trade a losing one, 
and he or his posterity is obliged to take to something else. But he and his 
posterity cannot help finding in the end that they have a share with others in 
that increased facility of obtaining useful things. * by * 

When Mr. Brook maintains that the use of machinery may be carried too 
far, I should be disposed to change the phrase into carried too fust. 

Among the various accounts of the distress in the manufacturing 
towns, the following appears to us at once the most striking and 
truthful that has appeared, notwithstanding the quaintness of the 
leading idea of 
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THE SIEGE OF BOLTON. 

I have been at the siege of Bolton; for nothing but some such cause sug- 
gests itself as adequate to the phenomena. And is it not a siege? not carried 
on, perhaps, by an enemy within gun-shot, but by one working on a wider 
radius, and making his blockade by sea upon the means of life. 

Many sights it has been my chance to see; and I think I know what is the 
minimum of help with which horse, ass, dog, hog, or monkey can sustain ex- 
istence, and where it must go out for want of the appliances and means of 
living. But any thing like the squalid misery, the slow, mouldy, putrefying 
death by which the weak and the feeble of the working classes are perishing 
here, it never befel my eyes to behold, nor my imagination to conceive, 

Did you ever set eyes on a peunyworth of mutton? Come here, and you 
shall see how rations are served out under the landlords’ state of siege. It 
might bait a rat-trap; though a well-fed rat would hardly risk his personalities 
for such a pittance. Pennyworths of mutton, and halfpennyworths of bread 
cut off the loaf, are what the shopkeepers in Bolton deal out to the inhabitants 
of their Jerusalem. I saw a woman come for one halfpennyworth of bread, 
which was to be the dinner for herself and children twain; and when I re- 
flected that of this transparent slice the other half was gone to buy the land- 
lords’ claret, astonishment possessed me at the endurance of that bearing ass, 
the public, and the extent to which ignorance and divisions will prop the rich 
man’s robbery. 

I saw another mother of a family, who said she had not tasted meat for 
many months; and on one of the children being sent off to the butcher’s for 
some of that strange luxury, she was discovered making efforts to intercept the 
messenger. Her anxiety was to instruct the boy to bring back nothing but one 
pennyworth of bacon: there was a to-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
for which she had conceived the idea of spinning out existence by means of the 
remainder of the fund. 

If you are curious in human misery, if you are anxious to know what a 
shabby tyranny can bring the rank and file to suffer, come at your leisure to 
the “ leaguer” of Bolton, and see what the people sleep on, if they do sleep. 
Chopped dirt, the sweepings of a hen-house, mingled with a proportion of 
sparrows’-nests, to show that men had heard of straw, would be the best re- 
presentatives of what they huddle upon in corners, and call it resting. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





In saying that Colonel Tuompson is not a discoverer of truths, 
we mean of truth embracing a philosophical principle. His large 
experience of life, and his constant observation of it, have not only 
given him original images for many of his illustrations, but have 
also enabled a man of his shrewdness to perceive many of what may 
be called sensible truths, or truths discovered by “ sensible” per- 
sons. Such is the following view of the naked theory of Martnvs— 
which the Colonel might perhaps apply to some theories of his own. 

“ But I will go further, and admit, at the hazard of all consequences to my- 
self, that I was perfectly convinced of the soundness of the arguments by 
which, on the naked question of a public establishment for the support of the 
poor, it had been shown that the plan was impolitic, and on this ground above 
others, that it created the pauperism it professed to relieve. And I have no 
dread of avowing where the arguments came from: they came from Malthus, 
an author who was always right in his naked theories, but sometimes greatly 
deficient in not extending his consideration to the circumstances by which they 
were to be surrounded. Take, for example, his theory of ‘Population’; a 
theory which will stand like the Pyramids, if applied to trace the consequencis 
to a population of rats shut up in a cage to multiply upon a peck of corn a day 
for the whole, be they many or few. But why did he omit to ask why ther: 
should be a cage, and how it could be got rid of ? 

“With these notions, how came I by a right to muster myself among t! 
opponents of the New Poor-law? Simply for this reason—that the dispute 
was not upon the naked question; it was upon the question complicated with 
circumstances which it was intended to conceal.” 

CONSTITUTION OF MODERN CAVALRY. 

Look at the cavalry force of almost any European country, and there will 
be seen immense expense and luxury both in men and horses, huge attention 
to every thing that is splendid in the eyes of children, but very little to the real 
purposes of war. In every obstinate campaign, there is a struggle between the 
opposing cavalries, which shall keep itself in condition for action longest. Is 
this an object aimed at or sought for in modern cavalries? What are the sub- 
stantial operations of cavalry, but those of a great hunting-match; and who 
but a madman would go a hunting in the guise and cumber of a modern dra- 
goon? Long and quick marches are of the essence of cavalry operations; and 
there is hardly a brigade of cavalry in Europe that would move thirty miles in 
four hours, and least of all by night, without being virtually incompetent to 
further operations, and this through having never practised or meditated the 
principles required for causing extensive bodies to move rapidly in column 
without floating and concussion of the component parts. European cavalry is 
taught to move in Jine upon picked ground and in rolled barrack-yards; but 
set a line of five or six thousand horse to move at the gallop for two miles to- 
gether over an ordinarily open country, (which Saxe truly said was the test of 
a line cavalry’s being good for any thing,) and everybody will be found abroad 
as to the theory and practice by which such an operation is to be accomplished. 
They have been accustomed to move for a hundred yards in a gimcrack line, 
and halt all together by a signal, which is precisely the thing not wanted in 
war ; but the rapid doublings and undoublings by which the parts which meet 
with obstacles must preserve their average position, the moderated medium 
pace at which alone it is possible for the movement to be conducted, the pre- 
servation of the general line on principles totally independent of the absolute 
uniformity of motion of all its parts,—all these are things very little under- 
stood or reduced to practice. On a field-day, in all probability—and in a real 
movement against an enemy where the fear of misconstruction would operate 
against the execution of the festina lente, with all certainty—the attempt at 
such an operation would speedily degenerate into a race, where each man would 
go as fast as legs could be laid to ground when the thing was practicable, and go 
slower only when it was not ; and the whole would arrive at the end in a state 
of complete dispersion, presenting a perfect bonne bouche for an organized 
enemy who should be lucky enough to be waiting there for the chance of what 
might follow. 
any power in Europe, at what aggregate rate such a movement, in an average 
cavalry country, should be conducteé—what should be the rate at which the 
parts delayed shall proceed to recover their relative positions—what measures 
are to be provided to maintain the aggregate uniformity of advance, if the 
divisions which in ordinary circumstances direct, are temporarily retarded by 
obstacles peculiar to themselves, They have regulated the moustaches and the 
sabretaches; but how all these other effects are to be produced, and as Jeremy 








Bentham would have said if he had been metamorphosed into a cavalry general, | 


“maximized,” they have left to chance and each man’s unpractised discretion 
when the time comes. 
SUPERIORITY OF WOMEN. 


This argument on the convenience of cutting off half the claimants to votes | 


at a blow, is really the only one of reasonable appearance the opponents have. 
For on every other ground the admission of women to vote would be a great ad- 
dition of security for the general welfare. Among other reasons why it would 
do good, are these two special ones—women in general are not such fvo/s as men 
are; and secondly, they are not such knuves. Your man is ordinarily an ass, 
ready to follow any claptrap which rogues may put before him; and this from 
some shabby expectation of being the successful thief, or the victorious op- 
pressor. If all the detestable and disgraceful public acts which have darkened 
the last quarter of a century could have been submitted to ajury of women, 
three out of four would have been stopped by the superior sense and virtue of 
the referees. Women, in fact, are vastly further advanced in civilization than 
men are; vastly more removed from the instincts and passions of savage life ; 
more accustomed to calculate consequences, because it is on them they have 
always fallen in their bitterness, and above all things less deteriorated by that 
wear and tear with the meanness and villainy of the world, which is the inlet 
to half the miseries of mankind, by enfeebling the belief in the possibility of re- 
sistance. 

It is impossible in our limits to enter into any thing like a no- 
tice of the contents of these volumes; but it may be as well to 
give some general account of them. ‘The first three volumes con- 
sist of articles from the Westminster Review. The fourth contains a 
variety of pamphlets ; the capital Letters of a Representative to his 
Constituents, forming a running commentary on the sessions of 





1836 and 1837; and some miscellaneous papers, including a treaty | 


with the Arabs which Colonel Tnompson negotiated in 1820. The 
fifth and sixth volumes contain Letters addressed to different 


At this moment it is not written down in the regulations of 


journals on passing events, or in advocacy of the doctrines of Free | 
Trade, during the years 1840, ’41, and ’42; and though infericr | 


in interest to the Letters descriptive of the doings of the Repre- 
sentatives, contain some of the best passages Colonel Tompson 
ever wrote. When we add that these six volumes contain on an 
average some 500 pages each—that they are well printed, neatly 
got up, and sold for only fifteen shillings—it will be comprehended 
that profit is not the object of the publication. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 
From August 25th to September 8th. 
Booxs. 
Notes and Observations on the Ionian Islands and Malta; with some 
tantinople and ‘Turkey, and on the system of Quaran- 
tine as at present conducted. By Joun Davy, M.D., &c., Inspector- 
General of Army-Hospitals, L.R. In two volumes. 
Percival Keene. By Captain Marryat, Author of “ Peter Simple,” &c. 
In three volumes. 
Lectures on Female Prostitution; its nature, extent, effects, guilt, causes, 
and remedy. By Ratpu Warp.aw, D.D. 





Remarks on Con 





TTow did England become an Oligarchy? Addressed to Parliamentary 
Reformers. ‘l'o which is added, a short Treatise on the First Prin- 
ciples of Political Government. By Jonaruan Duncan, Esq., Author 
of “ The Dukes of Normandy,” &c. 

i f English history, noting the leading changes or developments 
its constitut ‘ excessive power of the Crown under the Princes of the 
| house of T'uponr, originating in the destruction of the great Barons by the wars 
| of the Ro nd the cautious policy of Henry the Seventh—the further change 

effected he Restoration, and so on. ‘This summary is followed by an Essay 

} on Government; wl ill the abstraction of the celebrated work of JAMES 

Mint, without power and philocophy. In the historical essay there is 

nothing new ; and some errors scarcely to be expected in a publication which, 

whatever be its character in other respects, cannot be charged with any defi- 
ciency in pretension. ‘Lhe power of the Tupor Princes was no doubt very 
great—in some of them it might almost be called absolute; but their govern- 
ment cannot be termed, as Mr. DuNCAN terms it, a “ despotism.” A despotism, 

i is a form of government where the will of the Sovereign is the sole 

decrees becoming the law. But this was never the case in Eng- 

The most impetuous and tyrannical of the Tupor line, Henry the 

shth—the most bigoted and fanatical, Mary—always took care to get the 

With a despotism, the Sruarts 
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sanction of Parliament to their proceedings. 
would have had an easier time. | 
se Association and its Remedy; or a Critical Introduction to the late 
Charles Fouricr’s ‘Theory of Attractive Industry and the Moral Har- 
! ‘Yo which is pretixed,a Memoir of Fourier. By 





mony of the Passions. 

HuGu Donerry. 
[ An introduction to the theory of the late CoartLes Fourtr, whose project 
for remedying every thing that is wrong in society was based on a system 
analogous to that of Gwen and other economical reformers; except perhaps 
that Fourrer saw more distinctly than some of the rest that a greater 
| creation of wealth was more necessary than a new distribution, and affirmed 
that such would be the effect of his plan. He also admitted that different 
kinds of labour had different ratios of value; whilst religion and marriage were 
cardinal points in his theory of “ Attractive Industry and the Moral Harmony 
of the Passions.” A memoir of the apostle is prefixed to this exposition of 
his revelations: it is well and rapidly written, of course with a good deal of 








enthusiasm. 
The Comedics, Iistories, Tragedies, and Poems of William Shakspere. 

Edited by Cuantes Knicut. ‘The second edition. Volume V. 
[ This volume ec the two Parts of Ienry the Fourth, Henry the Fifth, 
and the First Part of Zlenry the Sixth. ‘Lhe most important and largest point 
of the editorial matter is the argument of Mr. Kyrenr that the true subject 
| of the action of the two plays of J/enry the Fourth was the reformation of 
Prince Hal; and that therefore the close is fit and complete, notwithstanding 
the objection of Jounson. The view is plausible, and the argument not injudi- 
cious; but to carry it fully out, the first scene of Henry the Fifth ought to be 
added, or fur that matter the best part of the play, since in Henry the Fourth 
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| the reader has only the Prince’s word for his reformation ; or if any fruit at all 
is exhibited, it is the very princely act of deserting poor Jack Falstat¥ when he 
| has no occasion for him. ‘The general criticism on these two favourite dramas, 


| which according to Jomnson Lave probably yielded more pleasure than any other 
p'ays that ever were written, is judicious but minute; and dwells too much 
upon obvious points, as if nobody before Mr. Kyicu could appreciate SHAK- 
sperc. Among his verbal criticisms, there is a change in the text, which we 
do not think justifiable. It is, indeed, not without ingenuity, (though it re- 
quires the support of a very long note, partaking too much of the usual cha- 
racter of annotations); but we conceive the case is very rare where an editor 
is justified, with all the authorities against him, in expunging a word of the 
| text to insert emendations of his own. Let him put the conjecture as a various 
reading ; and when the common judgment has confirmed it, succeeding editors 
may incorporate it in the text. ] 
The Works of William Shakspeare. 
Vol. V. 
[ This volume contains the three Parts of Henry the Sixth, Richard the Third, 
and /lenry the Lighth; completing the “ Histories” of the original folio, In 
the Introductions to each drama, Mr. Cottier gives some curious bibliogra- 
plical information as to the earlier editions, and the old dramas on which the 
were founded. The question, whether SHAKSPERE wrote, or rather remodell 
the First Part of I/enry the Sixth, is argued by Mr. Cotter, and decided in 
the aflirmative, chiefly on the fact of its insertion by HeminGe and CONDELL 
in the first folio. And this proof is no doubt very strong, when nothing better 
than mere critical conclusion from internal evidence is opposed to it. Mr, 
Kicur agrees with Mr. CoLiier in his conclusion, but postpones his argu- 
ments till the progress of his edition enables him to take a view of the question 
as regards the three plays and Lichard the Third. More words may easily be 
added, and ingenious points of detail raised without difficulty, by painstaking 
acuteness ; but perhaps the question of Jonson will carry as much conviction 
as more elaborate arguments— If we take these plays from Shakspere, to 
whom shall they be given?” | 
The Count de Foix. By Tuomas Powe. 
[ The subject of this poem is Frorssart’s story of the Count de Foix, whose 
only son, Gaston, died in prison, being suspected of intending to poison the 
Count by means of a powder given to him by his uncle the King of Navarre, 
asa philter to reconcile his father and mother. ‘The additions made by Mr. 
Powett are of an obvious or ceremonial kind—feasts and receptions, narrated 
in detail, which Frorssart passes over or mentions generally; his changes, by 
implicating Gaston in what the lawyers call an “ overt act,” lessen the sym- 
pathy which Frorssart’s story excites for the youth, and makes the father 
suffer through an equivocal accident rather than his own suspicions. The 
poetical part of the execution is indifferent—immature, if not puerile. Mr. 
Powe Lt is at present deficient in the mechanical power of versification, and 
we suspect he wants poetical genius. ] 
The Arab Bride e Tale. By L. W. BarBer. : 
[ Mr. Barser’s effusions differ from the verses that continually issue from the 
press, only in being more amusing: his prose is of a kindred character to the 
magisterial rhetoric of which MArnews used to give a specimen, “ standing 
like a crocodile, with your hands in your breechcs-pockets.” 
Elements of Geometry : consisting of the first Four and the Sixth Books 
of Euclid, chiefly from the text of Dr. Robert Simson; with the prin- 
cipal ‘{heories in Proportion, and a Course of Practical Geometry on 


By J. Payne Coxnvier, Esq. 
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the ground. Also four tracts relating to Circles, Planes, and Solids, 
with one on Spherical Geometry, for “the use of the Royal Military 
College (Sindhurst.) By Joun” Narkiex, F.R.S. and R.AS., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, &é. in the Institution. 
[This is an extremely neat and judicious manual of geometry. It comprehends 
in a very small compass all that is necessary for initiating the student into the 
geometry of forms as contradistinguished from the geometry of forces, and 
it is nowhere rendered obscure by compression. The substitution of Mr. 
Ivory’s “ Tract on Proportion ” for the Fifth Book of Euclid, will meet with 
general approbation: we confess to a preference for the methods of the old 
Greek geometry, but this is more a matter of individual taste than of practical 
importance. The attempts of the editor to improve the nicer details of ex- 
pression, are, like all attempts of the kind, fruitless: language is an imperfect 
medium for the expression of thought, and it is waste of time to labour at giving 
it an impossible perfection. But Mr. Narrten has co: npetitors enough in this 
task to keep him in countenance. Mr. NArrieN announces that his treatise 
is the second of a series intended to constitute a general course of mathematics 
for the use of the cadets. If all the rest equal the present, the course will be 
a most valuable accession to our standard educationai works. ] 

Waverley Novels, Volume X V1LI.—* Redgauntlet.” 

The Criminal Law and its Sentences, in Treasons, Felonies, and Misde- 
meanours. By Perer Burke, Esq., of the Inncr Temple, Barrister- | 
at-law. 

[This publicati ¥" bears some resemblance to Mr. Boormpy’s very excellent 
Synopsis of the Law relati: g to Indictable Offences, but is planned upon a 
narrower scale, exhibiting only the crime and its punishment, though the au- 
thority which creates the offence is generally mentioned in the account ot the 
crime. The law is brought down to the present session, embracing offences | 
created by the Property ‘and Incon ve Tax Act. The > reason ¢ al for the 
publication is an odd one—that for want of a read y reference to “the exact 
penalty attached to each offence,” Criminal Courts “not unfrequently bass an 
incorrect sente nee.” This is “the glorious uncertainty of the law” witha 
vengeance! A satirist could not ha ave ima; gined a more biting sarcasm on tlie 
complexity of the law, or the i ignorance of ‘those appointed to administer it. ] 

Observations on Extension of Protection of Copyright of Designs, with a 
view to the improvement of British Taste; including the Act passed 
10th August 1842 for consolidating and amending the laws relating 
thereto; ‘to which are added, Legal and Practical Notes, with instruc- 
tions relative to the registering of designs. By Georce Brace, Secre- 
tary to the Linendrapers, Lacemen, Haberdashers, and Hosiers Institu- 
tion. 

[The most useful thing in this volume is an analysis of the new Act; for the 
greater part of Mr. Brace’s own matter consists in ringing the changes on 
pretection. The French do not excel us in natural taste—it is protection ; 
the artists of France are not superier to the English on account of the founda- 
tion of schools of design, and the number of collections gratuitously open to 
the public—it is all owing to protection. There is nothing | new in the volume: 

the ideas were urged, and more fully, at the time the bill' was pending in Par- 
liament ; and if there were novelty in them it would come too late—the act is 
passed, and the question at rest for the present. ] 

A Dictionary, Geographical, Statistical, and Historical, of the various 
Countries, Places, and principal Natural Objects in the World. Mlus- 
trated with maps. By J. R. M‘Cuntocn, Esq. In two volumes. 
Volume II. 

[The completion of this elaborate, painstaking, and informing work ; whose 
two ample octavo volumes, through the compactness of their type, contain 
more matter than half-a-dozen quarto volumes. ] 

Catalogue of the Library of the Islington Literary and Scientific Society. 

[A catalogue of the books in the library of an institution adapted to the wants | 
of persons of the middle class. The catalogue exhibits a useful and various 
selection of popular publications, both in current and standard literature, with 
a sufficient sprinkling of scientitic works, and a few of a more recondite cha- 
racter, probably presents. The arrangement is classified as regards the sub- 
jects, the sub-arrangement being alphabetic: al. In collections, whether con- 
sisting of several authors—as the British Poets, or of one writer—as MrLNEr’s 
Church History, the useful plan is adopted of giving a statement of the con- 
tents of each volume. ] 

Phonography, or Writing by Sound; a natural method of writing all lan- 
guages by one alphabet, composed of signs that 4 ea the sounds 
of the human voice: adapted also to the English language as a com- 
plete system of short-hand, briefer than any other sy stem, and by which 
a speaker can be fullowed verbatim without the use of arbitrary marks, 
By Isaac Pirmay. Fifth edition, improved. 

SERIALS. 

Carleton’s Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, Part II. 

[ This second part of the republic ation of Mr. CArRLeToN’s well-known tales 
completes his “ Introduction”; in which he gives an interesting and auto- 
biographical account of his early life as the son rof an Irish peasant, as well as 
some graphic sketches of his parents. Both his father and mother appear to 
have been remarkable persons, his mother distinguished for the beauty of her 
voice and the pathos of her singing, his father for an extensive collection of 
«ood tales, whence indeed Mr. CarLeron has derived many of those 

ich he has given to the public. ‘The second subject of the Introduction, the 
character of the Irish peasantry, is of less interest than the autobiographical 
part—not untrue, but somewhat commonplace. } 

Travels in Iceland. By Sir Georcr Stewart Mackenzie, Bart. 
F.R.SS. L. and E., &c. New edition, revised by the Author. 
(People’s Edition.) 

Faust; a Tragedy. Part the Second. Rendered from the German of 
Goetur, by AncHER Gurney. Nos. I. to 1V. 

The Biographical Dictionary of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, Vol. 1. Part Til. 

London, Part XVIII. 

Murray’s Environs of London, Part V. 

Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall’s Ireland, Part X X11. 

Cook's Voyages Round the World, Parts X. and XI. 

History of the British Empire in India, Part V. 

Elements of Electro-Metallurgy, Part V. 

Guide to Service—The Cook, Plain and practical directions for cooking 
and housekeeping ; with upwards of seven hundred receipts. 

Doyle's Cyclopedia of Practical Husbandry, Part V. 

French Language acquired in Four Months ; Lesson the Fourth. 

Waverley Novels, Vol. 1V. Part VII—* Redgauntlet.”* 

Our Mess, No. 1X. 

The Commissioner, Nos. UX. and X. 

Coombe Abbey, No. V. 

Handy Andy, Part IX. 














Susan Hopley, Part 11. 
The Guberlunzie’s Wallet, Part 1X. 


PERIODICALS. 

Dublin Review, No. XXYV. 

Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, No. LVIIL 

Magazines for September — Blackwood’s, Dublin University, Tait’s, 
Monthly, Ainsworth’s, Mirror, North ‘of England, Great Western, 
Polytechnic, Union, Farmer’s, Church of England, Churehm: an, V. illage 
Churchman, London Phalanx, Sportsman, “New Monthly, Belle As- 
sembl&ée. 

PicrorisL IntustrRaTions AND Prints. 

Chronological Pictures of English History, from William the Conqueror 
to Queen L ictoria. By Joun Gitbert. Parts I. and II. 

[This work is well calculated to attract the attention of young persons, and to 
impress the leadi ng facts of the English history on their minds, by means of 
pictures. Every p art consists of five ‘large plates, each plate being “devoted to 
illustrate the reign of one monarch; which is done by designs representing 
some of the principal events of the period, portraits of the sovereign and two 
distinguished char note ors, and sketches of the costume, architecture, &e. The 
amount of information thus addressed to the eye is considerable ; and what- 
ever is requisite to complete and heqyc ain the chronological series is concisely 
stated in a tabular account of the characters and incidents, with dates ap- 
seael, 
The designs are lithographed in the tinted style; those of the first part by 
Mr. W. Hawkuys, those of the second by Mr. J. GILBert, to whom the exe= 
ention of the rest of the work appears to be assigned. Mr. Girpert’s draw- 
in g8 are more brilliant and masterly than those ot his predecessor, and regarded 
as sket ches they are very spirited and effective ; but a less free and dashing style 
glt better suit the youthful students of the picture-history, fur whom more 

ex an delineation would be prefers able. J 

Abbotsford Enition of the Waverley Novels, Part X. 

Canadian Scenery Illustrated, Part XXVIII. 

Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland Illustrated, Part XVI. 

British Moths and their Transformations, Nos. X. and XI. 

Pictorial Edition of Shakspere, Part XLVIL—* William Shakspere, a 
Bignphs,” No. 3. 

Pictorial History of Exgland, Part LXVIL. 

S. C. Hall's Book of British Bullads, Part IV. 

Bussey’s Pictorial History of France, Parts V. to VII. 

Le Keux’s Memorials of Cambridge, Nos. XX XIII and XXXIV. 

Mars anp Cuarts. 

Map of the Island of Newfoundland. The coast-lines compile od from the 
most recent Admiralty charts ; the interior filled up partly from a rough 
persona! survey, and ‘partly from oral inform wha By J. B. Jukes, 
M.A., F.G.S. &c., Geological Surveyor of Newfoundland, in the years 
1839- "1840. 

[A note transmitted from the publisher informs us, that through an acci- 
dental omission this map did not accompany Mr. Jukes’s work on Newfound- 
land; the absence of which we commented upon as diminishing the attraction 
of the book. The sources from which the map was compiled, coupled with 
the author’s knowledge of the country, render it, no doubt, equal in accuracy 
to Colonel Bosnrc ASTLE’sS, and it is superior in distinctness. The water, 
whether of lake, river, or the surrounding sea, is denoted by a darker tint 
produced by lines; so thet terra firma, even in the smallest islands, stands out 
distinctly to the eye. } 

Statistical Chart of the British Empire. 

[ A tabular summary of the statistics of the United Kingdom and its depen- 
dencies, arranged in columns under different heads ; showing what are our ter- 
ritorial possessions in cach quarter of the globe; their situation, extent, and 
climate; the nature of the soil and its productions; the amount of population 
in each colony, distinguishing the Europeans, and stating the population of 
great citics separately; the occupations, language, and religion of the inha- 
bitants ; ; the value of the imports and exports, the finances and form of govern- 
ment. The information professes to be derived from the most recent official 
returns, and othr authoritative sources: it can only be approximate and con- 
jectural in many instances, in some only very general; but pains appear to 
have been taken to make the information as complete as the nature of the 
compilation allows. ‘The typography of the chart is excellent—handsome, and 
easy of reference: the seals of the different Colonies and Companies, beautifully 
engraved in wood, form a border, at once ornamental and useful: the paper on 
which it is printed, too, is of a peculiar fabric, at once tough and thick. | 
PAMPHLETS. 

Inaugural Addresses. By the Rev. T, Jackson. 

Oxford Unmasked ; or an attempt to describe some of the Abuses in that 
University. Dedicated, without permission, to Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 
By a Graduate. 

Letters on Recent Transactions in India. Ey an Officer of the Bengal 
Army. 

The New Zealand Portfolio. Conducted by H. L. Caapman, (of the 
Middle Temple, ) Barrister-at-Law. No. Il—Letter to John Abel 
Smith, Esq., M.P., on the Advantages which would accrue to English 
Capitalists from the establishment of a Loan Company for New Zea- 
land, similar to the Australian Trust Company. 

Mvsic. 

Think of Thee no More! Song. The words by LAwrence Reynoups, 

Esq.; the music by G. H. Caunter. 


FINE ARTS. 
MODEL OF ST, PETER’S AT ROME, 
A Most superb and complete Model of St. Peter’s at Rome, on a grand 
seale, showing the interior as well as the exterior of the edifice, is now 
exhibited in Pall Mall, opposite the Italian Opera. Every one who 
desires to form a correct idea of the magnificence of this architectural 
wonder of the world, or who, having seen the original, may be curious 
to ascertain with what perfection its stupendous proportions and sumptu- 
ous decorations may be copied in miniature, should visit this matchless 
model of a matchless structure. It is on the scale of one to a hundred; 
its dimensious are twenty-one feet in length and six feet four inches in 
height; and it occupied the artist, Signor ANDREA GamBassINI, four- 
teen years to complete. This will not appear extraordinary when it is 
considered with what elaborate minuteness all the architectural details, 
and embellishments of sculpture and painting, are imitated. The exte- 
rior of the model is of itself a surprising effort of ingenuity: it is con- 
structed of maple, and is admirable regarded as a piece of joinery 
merely: the architectural forms are sharply defined, the columns and 
cipitils accurately cut, and the statues delicately carved in ivory. A 
few figures only are wanted to afford a scale by which to estimate the 
¢ lossal proportions of the colonade and the church. The model is 
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made to open, like a cabinet, to show the interior: being divided down 
the centre, one side is detached from the other; and the visiter is thus 
enabled to form a conception of the surpassing splendour and richness 
of the coup-d’cil, and to examine in detail the plan of the structure and 
its decorations. The gray marble colums, the inlaid floor, the gilded 
ceiling, the painted dome, and walls enriched with the treasures of 
painting and sculpture, are exposed to view: the east end end the 
transepts also open, and by means of a mirror every recess of the 
chapels becomes visible. ‘The mosaic pavement is composed of various 
woods resembling coloured marbles, but the marble pannellings of the 
walls are painted by hand; the statues are carved in ivory, and the 
mosaic altarpieces and other pictures of the dome and ceilings are exe- 
cuted on copper in the most finished style of miniature-painting : 
statue is omitted, nor a slab of marble but is faithfully represented. 
The extraordinary patience and ingenuity of the maker have not been 
misbestowed, if to produce a model unique in point of beauty and com- 
pleteness be the triumph of skill in this Liliputian branch of art. 

One cannot but be struck with the majestic boldness and simplicity 
of construction in the dome of St. Peter’s ; which, immense as it is, forms 
one vast vault of solid stone, the inner side being a counterpart of the 
outer form, and of one substance with it. What a contrast to the 


imposing sham of the dome of St. Paul’s!—which is but a shell of | 


metal, propped up on a timber framework, supported on a conical 
core: the cone is the real covering of St. Paul's, the inner dome of the 
ceiling and the outer one of the roof being equally fictitious. St. Paul’s 
dome is an ingenious deception; St. Peter’s a sublime reality. 





PROGRESS OF WOOD-CUT ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Since the Penny Magazine set the fashion of cheap publications in 
which pictorial illustrations form a prominent feature, the introduction 
of wood-cuts into periodicals and works issued in series has become the 
tule rather than the exception: illustrations are now regarded as neces- 
sary toa book, either for explanation or embellishment ; and our popu- 
lar literature is now pictorial as well as periodical. The Illustrated 
News has its staff of graphic reporters; the jests and whimsies of 
Punch are pointed with comical cuts and pencilled puns; and Chartist 
penny papers ridicule the powers that be, in caricatures by some homely 
HB or St. Giles’s Grttray; while on the other hand the leading biblio- 
poles embark thousands of pounds in costly reprints, such as Lock- 
HART’s Spanish Ballads and Tuomson’s Seasons, their chief attractions 
consisting in the designs engraved on wood: Lanr’s Arabian Nights 
and the Pictorial Shakspere, History of England, Bible, and Prayer 
Book, attest the universality of the practice. Not only English but fo- 
reign artists minister to the popular liking for pictured books; and 
French works are translated and histories written for the purpose of 
reprinting the French designs in England. Every incentive that can 
be afforded by the competition of rival artists and publishers stimulates 
to improvement in the art of book-illustration, and the number and skill 
of engravers of both sexes who “devote their heads to the block” increases 
daily. Nor should the printers be forgotten, when a Sporriswoope is 
found making special arrangements to compete with WuirriNGHAM and 
VIZETELLY in wood-block typography. The number of artists able 
and willing to design for the wood-engraver has greatly increased within 
these last two or three years; up to which time Harvey was almost 
the only designer of talent in this department. ‘The Etching Club have 
gone over in a body to the popular side, exchanging the copperplate for 
the wood-block, and the etching-needle for the lead-pencil, in illustrating 
Tuomson’s Seusons; and Mr. 8. C. Hatt has induced several young 
painters to try their maiden hands in drawing for the wood-engraver to 
illustrate bis Book of British Ballads. ‘The two last-mentioned pub- 
lications afford the best means of estimating the capabilities of mo- 
dern artists for this mode of illustration, inasmuch as the designs cor- 
sist principally of figures, and are mostly drawn on the wood by the 
designers themselves. But the curren: serials of the day—the Abbots- 
Jord Waverley Novels, the Environs of London, Knicut’s London, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hatu’s Jreland, and Mr. Repp1ne’s England—also contribute 
to enable us to judge of the progress of wood-cut illustration in this 
country. It is remarkable that all these works are national in their 


not a 
| wood-engravings can come up to these plates, but it is wonderful to see 


| tinct masses of dark. 





| of a daughter. 


character: thus, whether in portraiture of scenes and persons existing | 


or bygone, or in imaginative representations of fictitious incidents, the | 


artists have rarely occasion to go beyond their own country for sub- 
jects, or the materials and feelings to treat them characteristically : what 
they have done, therefore, should have been done con amore. 

The progress of wood-engraving, and of pictorial embellishment ge- 
nerally, must depend mainly upon the talent and dexterity of the 
designers; for whatever an artist can draw on the wood there are en- 
gravers competent to cut. We shall, therefore, in this glance at the 
wood-cut illustrations, regard only the merits of the designs. These may 
be classed under two divisions—the actual and the imaginative. Among 
the actual are included all that partake of the nature of portraiture, 
whether of men and animals, or of scenery and architecture, costumes 
‘nd other accessories ; the imaginative embracing those scenes, incidents, 
*nd characters, in depicting which the exercise of fancy and invention 
is required. In all that relates to realities, the human figure excepted, 
the artists have shown no lack of skill: actual scenes and objects are 
delineated with fidelity and a lively sense of their piciuresque charac- 
teristics: but where human character has to be expressed and action 
portrayed, there the stiff, crude, and laboured efforts of the “ ’prentice- 
hand” are too plainly visible; facility being rarely attained but by 
means of some trick or mannerism. 

Let us exemplify these general remarks from the works before 
us. The scenery in the Environs of London is sketched by Mr. 
W. H. Prior, with a vivid perception of those qualities that con- 
stitute their picturesqueness, and a tact in producing pictorial com- 
binations of lines and arrangements of light and dark that sug- 
gest the effects of colour and atmosphere in nature: Chelsea 
Hospital, Holland House, Hampton Court, Claremont, and various 
points on the banks of the Thames, at once recall the impres- 
sions made by these familiar scenes. The illustrations of Kyiaut’s 
London are far inferior in this local picturesqueness; being often bald, 
mechanical, and in some cases imperfect representations: compared 
with the views of the Environs, they are what the block plan of a 
building is to one filled up with details. The scenic illustrations of 
England and Ireland are distinct and characteristic; making no pre- 





tensions to any thing more than faithful deliceations of the scenery, 
antiquities, costume, and manufactures : but a great deal is accomplished 
by these graphic facts, inasmuch as the reader is informed of particulars 
that could not otherwise be expressed. ‘This is the peculiar advantage 
of illustrations: their value consists in picturing what cannot be de- 
scribed. The Abbotsford edition of the Waverley Novels abounds in 
this kind of illustration: weapons of the old Scottish warfare, relies of 
Abbotsford, graphic records of scenes and persons that have passed 
away, as well as views of romantic scenery and venerable ruins, form 
the most interesting of the numerous wood-engravings. In addition to 
these, the copperplate embellishments of previous editions have been 
reéngraved in wood; and a new set of plates of local scenery, in 
STANFIELD’s best manner, engraved in line, for this edition: no 


how closely Turner's magical effects of light and air are rendered in 
wood. The portraits of Adam Smith, David Hume, Lords Kames 
and Monboddo, and Dr. Erskine, are full of character ; showing what 
may be done in portraiture on wood, where attention is paid to the 
leading lines of the physiognomy. The same may be said of land- 
scape and architecture, on a small scale: the white paper ought to tell 
as much as the black lines in producing the image. In single objects 
of few and well-defined details, elaboration is very successful; but 
where too much minuti# is attempted, the fuilure leaves only indis- 
Among the new designs in the Addotsford series, 
Lauper’s bold and striking figure of Meg Merrilies is conspicuous for 
its strong expression of character, though marked with a coarseness 
tending to exaggeration. Srmson’s are conventional commonplaces, 
and Hasiot Browne's mere caricatures. Buss is most successful in 
treating modern costume: his group of Colonel Mannering and Julia 
is expressive, graceful, and easy. Other artists will be better charac- 
terized by a reference to their designs in the Book of British Ballads; 
the larger scale of which is better calculated to develop character and 
expression ; besides, each has there a complete story totell in his own way. 
The praise of depicting intelligibly and dramatically the leading inci- 
dents of the Ballads may be awarded in nearly every case: the groups 
are defined with a clear and expressive outline, and the ornamental 
scrolls and borderings to the vignettes are fanciful. FRANKLIN is the 
most frequent and fertile designer; and admirably he draws: but his 
style is so thoroughly German that we could have almost supposed he 
was a disciple of Cornettius, from whom he has derived figures, cos- 
tume, and manner. IE. Corsovunp’s knights are mailed coxcombs, 
more like the dandy chivalry of Eglintoun Castle than ancient heroes. 
Meapows's figures are hard, angular, and mannered ia the extreme, 
with faces fixed in the vice of grimace: M‘Ian’s are homely, characte- 
ristic, and full of action, though deficient in drawing; as are also those 
of Friru, though his have more refinement. GiILBEeRtT’s are the most 
pictorial in grouping and effect; but with a certain degree of vague- 
ness. EF, M. Wanp tells the story with the most d'stinct expression of 
individual character. On the whole, the English crtists of the ncw school 
show promising qualities; yet compared with the French and Germans, 
they are but in their pupillage. Jutes Davin’s illustrations of the 
Pictorial History of France, though theatrical, as all French pictures are, 
evince that perfect knowledge of costume and facility in design, which 
result from the thorough edueation that foreign artists receive; and the 
want of which has so crippled the infancy of art in this country. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 9th June, at Calcutta, the Lady of James Duncan Mvtiens Esq., of a son. 

On the 3th August, at Farley House, Somerset, the Lady of Henay BAsKeRvILLE, 
Esy., late of the Madras Civil Service, of a daughter. 

On the 2d September, iu Somerset Street, Portman Square, the Lady of the Hon. 
Avoustus Moreton Macponatp, of a daughter. 

On the 3d, iu Oxford Square, Hyde Park, the Lady of Frepvertcx J. Prescorr, Esy., 


R. M'Donatp 





On the 3d, at Highclere Rectory, Hauts, the Lady of the Rev. 
Caunter, of a daughter. 

On the 3d, at Tuubridge Wells, the Wife of Roperr Ricuton Grea, Esq., of a son. 

On the 4th, at the Rectory, Poplar, the Wife of the Rev. T. T. Bazety, ot a son. 

On the 6th, at St. George's Hotel, Albemarle Street, the Hon. Mrs. James Norton, 
of a son. 

On the 8th, in Grafton Street, the Lady Emua Vesey, of a daughter. 

On the &th, in Clarendon Place, Hyde Park Gardens, the Lady of Patty MELvILL, 
Esq., of a son. 

On the 9th, in Portlaud Place, the Lady of Lieutenant Colonel the Hon. E. B. Wit - 
BRAHAM, Of a Son. 





MARRIAGES. 

On the Zlst August, at St. George’s German Church, Little Alie Street, Farepricn 
Kerpet, LL.D., of Gottingen, Hanover, to Patipprna, eldest daughter of Robert 
Martin, Esq., Kingsland Road. 

Ou the 26th, at Cliftou, D. Fraencu Durr, Esq., to Mademoiselle Lovist JosepHinE 
pe Tovsrain Movprzert, only child of the late Marquis de Toustain. 

On the 29th, at St. Paal’s Church, York Place, Edinburgh, Joan Srvuaenock junior, 
Esq., Writer, Dundee, to Aones, only daughter of the late Dr. Samuel J. Collymore, 
Barbados. 

On the Ist September, at St. James's, Clerkenwell, Rrcuarp Warre, youngest 
son of the late Anthony Cox, Esq., of Harwich, to Carotine WatnrreLp Espace, 
granddaughter of the late Sir Joseph Esdaile. 

On the 7th, at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, Lord Caan.es Beavccerg, 
brother to the Duke of St. Albans, to Miss Stoprorp, daughter of Colonel Stopford. 

Ou the 7th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Rev. Witt1am Cec. Fow.e, M.A, 
of Iimington, Warwickshire, to Faances, only daughter of William Haggard, Esq., 
of Bradenham Hall, Norfolk. h 

On the 7th, the Rev. Weeven Burier, Vicar of Wickham Market, Suffolk, to 
Frances, third daughter of William Mercer, Esq., of Kingston upon-Thames, Surrey. 

On the 8th, at St. George's, Hanover Square, Sir Jonn Hay Winitams, Bart., of 
Bodelwyddan, Flint, to Lady Saran Amuersr, ouly daughter of Earl Amherst. 

On the 8th, at the parish-church of Blickling, in Norfolk, the Hon, Caartgs 
Henry Cust, of the Royal Horse Guards, secoud son of Earl Brownlow, to CAROLINE 
Sopuia, eldest daugt.ter of Ronald George Macdonald, Esq., Chief of Clanrouald. 

At Stillorgan Church, county of Dubiin, Caartes Hatou, Esq., of Gardiner Street, 
Dublin, Barrister-at-law, third son of Robert Haigh, Esq., to Mary, eldest daughter of 
T. Reeves, Esq., of St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, and Linden Stiilorgau. 

DEATHS. 

On the 12th April, at sea, on the passage from Calcutta to China, Lieutenant and 
Adjutant James Foxrsyra, Sixth Kegimeut Madras Native Inufaatry, son of the late 
David Forsyth, Esq., of St. Petersburg. oi 

On the 29th Jane last, at Perambore, Madras, Major-General Farran,of Native In- 
fantry; in his 75th year. ; 

On the 8th July, at Poonah, Euma, the Wife of Captain Thomas Eyre, of the Third 
Bombay Light Cavalry, and daughter of Johu Evans, Esq., of Stoney-down, Waltham- 
stow. 

Ou the ith, at Aden, Major Danrey, of her Majesty's Seventy-Seventh Foot. 

On the 18th August, at Wood End, the residence of her son, Sir Samuel Cromptou, 
Bart., Mrs. Crompron, Relictof the late Samuel Crompton, Esq., of Wood End, York- 
shire; in her 8lst year. 

On the 29th, at Brecon, Tazonosta Frances, Wife of the Rev. Hugh Bold, second 
daughter of General Sir William Hatchiuson, 
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On the Ist September, at Sunbury, Middlesex, Joun Dans, Esq.; iu his 84th year. 

On the 3d, at Kirby Knowle, the Rev. James Serseantson, M.A., forty-six years 
Rector of Kirby Knowle-cum- Bagby. 

On the 5th, at the residence of her son-in-law, Baron Browne Mill, Henrretra 
Tuomas, Relict of the late General Thomas. 

On the Sth, at Ketteriug, Northamptonshire, Mary Anne, the second daughter of 
the Rev. James Hogg, Viear of Geddington, in the same county. 

On the 8th, at Oxted Cottage, Surrey, Susawnan, Widow of ‘the late Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Francis William Bellis, of the Hou. East ludia Company’s Service; in her 66th 
year. 





“MILITARY GAZETTE. | 


, Aug. 30.—Ist Dr —Lient.-Col. Sir A. B. Clifton, K.C.B. from the 
to be Colonel, vice Lieut.-Geu. Lord Vivian, dee. Lith Light 
Drags.—Lieut.- . M. Lord Greenock, K.C.B. to be Col. vice Sir A. B. Clifton, 
appointed to the ist Dras 
Orrice oy Orpnance, Sept. 7.—Memorandum—The commissions of 
Townsend and Lieut, Hawkins, Royal Artillery, are dated the 10th Ang. 
pace za Aug. 3 as sti med é in the Gazette of 23d ult. 
» | f, 7M Th 
COMME RC I AL GALEN E. 
Tuesday, Sept. 6 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Adlington and Go. Bedford Row—H., H., and W, Charlesworth, Huddersfield, eard- 
makers— Bishop and Groves, spirit-me rehants —E. and J. Wilkinson, Liverpool, wine- 
merchants—Zitzmann and Perkins, Soho Bazaar, jewellers—Rouch and Co. Bristol, 
timber-merchants—Williams and Jones, Liverpool, timber-dealers—J. and R. Butcher, 
Norwich, grocers—Rayner and Co. Leeds, dyers; as far as regards G. Rayner—T.. G. 
F., and J. W. Brameld, Tichbourne Street, china- mauufi ers—Simpson and Hall, 
Chorlton-upon-Medlock, chemists —Campbell and Co. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, spirit- 
merchants—The Abergavenuy Brewery C ompany—J. and J. Hudson, Swallow Pas- 









Second Capt. 
1842, instea 


























sage, Hanover Square — —J.and J. Varty ie Change, shawl-warehousemen—G. and 
H. Parkinson, Lancaster, linendrapers .and A. Guthrie, New Boud Street—C. and 
D. Smith, Broad Carr, Yorkshire, eae “~-manufacturers —Best and Co. Leeds, web- 
manufacturers — Davis and Weston, Bristol, ironmongers. 
INSOLVENT. 
Iseuin, Joun James, St. Benet’s Place, Gracechurch Street, merchant, Sept. 5. 
Simmons, Jacos, Lougwick, Buckinghamshire, corn-dealer, Sept. 6. 
BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 
Hopson, Joun and Joun, Swallow Place, Hanover Square, curriers. 
M‘Inryre, Joun, Manchester, oil-cloth-manufacturer. 
QvestEp, SAMUEL, Harrow Road, corn-chandler. 
BANKRUPTS. 
Baker, Henry, Mark Laue, merchant, to surret _ Se ove 13, Oct. 18: tor, Mr. 





Aldermanbury. 
n, a ifer-match-manufacturers, 
official assiguee, Mr. Gibson, 


Murray, New London Street; official assignee, Mr. 

Crise, Wititam and Bensamin, Regent's Canal B 
Sept. 13, Oct. 19: solic itor, Mr. Ashley, Shoreditch; 
Basinghall Street. 

Dovaury, Mason, Southorpe. Northamptonshire, miller, Sept. 26, Oct. 
Mr. Wright, Gray’s Inn; and Mr. Trench, Stamford. 

Ginnerr, Mary, Lawrence Lane, innkeeper, Sept. 13, Oct. 18: si 
New London Street; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Y 


18: solicitors, 





itor, Mr. Murray, 
d. 

















Honrtoway, Ca , Stockbridge, victualler, Sept. 19, Oct. 18: solicitors, Mr. 
Burra, Bread Street: aad Mr. Barber, Wiuches 
West, Epwarp Parker, Stamford, grocer, Sept. 26, Oct. 18: solicitors, Messrs. 
Clowes aud Wedlake, Temple; aud Messrs. Thompson and Sov, Stamford. 
DIVIDENDS. 
Sept. 27, Greeuwell and Co. Fore Street, silk-manufacturers—Sept. 29, Smith, Not- 
tingham, joiner—Sept. 29, Waters, Towcester, victuailer—Sept. 27, Hickiin, Notting- 


, Treanor, B irmin 





ham, priuter — Sept. 27, Jenkins, Leominster, priuter~ Sept. < 










hardwareman spt. 28, eweastle-upon-Tyne, joiner—Oct. 
Gloucester, innkeeper— Sept edfern, Birmingham, yun-maker- 
Wiggenhall Saint Germans, Norfolk, builder—Se - 30, Guilford, No Shields, ie: 


30, T. and J. Scott, 





owner—Sept. 27, Rigby and Co. Liverpool, hide-mercha: 





Birmingham, merchants—Sept. . Ol th lar , builders — Nov. 1, 
Bolshaw, Liverpool, sai! make 7, Marsh ull, ‘C hew M: wua, Somer-etshire, 
money-scrivener—Oct. 10, Keale, Liverpool, grocer - Sept. 27, Wallace, Pentwyn Iron- 


works, Monmouthshire, grocer—Oct. 10, Joues, L iverpoul, bloc! k-maker, 
ERTIFICATES 
Tohe granted, unless cause he ieee tu the contrary 
Mobbs, Newland, Northamptonshire, plumber— Dobson, 
Donald, Brighton, furrier. 


on or before Sept. 27. 


Liverpool, drysalter— 


SCOTCH ete STRATIONS. 






Curapman, Wi.i1am, Broughtyferry, Forfarshire, grocer, Sept. 10, Oct. 8. 
Miniar, Wi.tiaM, Glasgow, merchant, Sept. i0, Oct. 3. 
Piz, James, Glasgow, calico printer, Sept. 14, 30. 
Friday, Sept.9. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 
Perry and Perrott, Bristol, warelouse-keepers—G. and J. Perry, Bristol, har- 


ness-makers — Mortimer and Haselden, 
Co. Mansell Street, Goodman's Fields, yeneral factors; as far as regards 
heim—Clarke and Keeling, Shelton, Staffordshire, brieck-mannufacturers—S« 
Turner, Brompton, linendrapers —Wright and Richards, Chester, music sellers 
win and Co. Stratford-on-Avou, mercers—C. and W. Lowther, Blackfriars Road, sta- 
tioners —Roper and Kirby, Sheffield, brewers —Jennin aud Co. York, 
as far as regards R. Ascough—S. S. and S. Petty, Leeds, eartheuware-mauulacturers— 
T. and W.S, Fletcher, Darcy Lever, Lanc ashire, colliers—Alexander and Co. Man- 
chester, mercha its—Price and Ridd, Bristol, soda-water-manufacturers — Berrie aud 
Lodge, Leeds, canvass-manufacturers— Davis and Cuallingworth, Leeds, woollen- 
drapers— Barston aud Bryan, Leicester, ironmonyers — Peel 1 Co. Manchester, mer- 
chants—Price and Co. Huddersfield, cloth-merchants —Harvey and Collier, Sidmouth, 
Devonshire, linendrapers—Garwood and Roast, Gray's Inu Lane, livery-stable keepers 
—Wight and Co, South Shields, iron-work-forge as far regards O. Williams—W. aud 
G. Botterill, Shoe Lane, coffeehouse keepers— and J. Chudleigh. Newtou Abbot, 
Devonshire, plasterers—Williams aud . Liverpool, bricklayers—Fryer and Co, 
Poole, merchants ; as far as regards W. R. 
INSOLVENTS. 
Beersoum, Jurivs Ewan, and Sraventer, Winutam Epmunp, 
merchants, Sept. 8. 
Carancaross, Tuomas, Sunderland, shipbuilder, Sept. 9. 
BANKRUPTS. 
Rrcumonp, Joux, Lime Street, merchant, to surrender Sept. 17, Oct. 21: solicitors, 
Freshfield, New B: ank Buildings; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Bas ingh all Street. 
Srantey, Cuartes, Newport, Shropshire, money-scriveuer, Sept. 20, Oct. 21: solici- 
tors, Mr. Newman, Lincoln’s Tun Fields; and Mr. Garbett, Wellington. 
Symonps, Samver and Samvet, Basinghall Street, woolleu-factors, Sept. 17, Oct. 21: 
solicitor, Mr. Phillips, Sise Lane; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 
Waastarr, Lucy, Worsborough Bridge, Yorkshire, victualler, Sept. 21, Oct. 21: s0- 
licitors, Messrs. Atkinson and Pilgrim, Church Court, Lothbury; and Messrs. Smith 
and Hinde, Sheffield. 
Warrorp, (a Great Winchester Street, City, merchant, Sept. 28, Oct, 21: so- 
licitor, Mr. Paterson, Old Broad Street; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 
WaEELER, Winuiam Dunn, Birmiugham, mouey-scrivener, Sept. 30, Oct. 21: ici- 
tors, Messrs. Turuer and Hensman, Basing Lane; aud Mr. Harrisou, Birmingham, 
DIVIDENDS. 
F Sept. 20, S. and S. L. Sotheby, Wellingtou Street, Str: and, auctioneers—Sept. 30 
Stratton and Secretan, Cheapside, factors—Sept. 30, Burgon, Walbrook Buildings, 
merchant — Oct. 3, Mills, Clapham. shipowner—Oct. 5, Morrison, Globe Street, Wap- 
ing, cooper—Oct. 3, Colling, Yarmouth, grocer — Oct. 3, Glascottand Co. Great Garden 
street, copper-merchants —Oct. 7, Wilsou and Briddon, Salford, machine-makers— 
Oct. 8, Thelwell, Manchester, silversmith—Oct. 6, Bakewell, Manchester, size manu- 
facturer—Oct. 3, Radcliffe and Co. Stockport, cotton-manufacturers—Oct. 8, Sayer, 
Rochdale, wool-dealer— Oct. 8, Shillito, Manchester, warehouseman—Sept. 29, Auntill, 
Bourn, Gloucestershire, umbrella-stick- manufacturer — Nov. 10, Moss, Liverpool, 
draper— Noy. 9, Williams, Alvington, farmer—Oct. 3, Bill, Birmingham, japanner— 
Oct. 3, Jone Shrewsbury, grocer —Oct. ! 28, May, Newport, Isle of Wight, mercer— 
Oct. 28, Kirkpatrick, Newport, Isle of Wight, bauker—Oct. 6, Wren, Chichester, 
brewer—Oct. 5. W. and W. Bentley, Liverpool, merchants— Oct. 7, Stott, Bristol, 
soda. manufacturer—Se pt. 30, Cockeroft and Co. Addingham, stuff-manufacturers— 
Oct. 8, Cartwright and Co. Wigan, cotton-spinners—Oct. 10, New, Great Malvern, inn, 
keeper—Oct. 3, Leaand Patrick, Worcester, butchers—Oct 4, Morison, Great Malvern- 
lodginghouse-keeper. 


Wigmore Street, booksellers —Oppeuheim and 
A 




























Fenchurch Strect, 



































CERTIFICATES 
T» be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befire Sept. 30. 
bag Wakefield, worsted: yaru-manufactarer—Rich, Brighton, innkeeper—Leach and 
Brick Lane, dealers— Iredale, Smithriding, Yorkshire, wollen-cloth-manufac- 

rete dy Adam's Court, Old Broad Street— Rusgell, Kingstoa- -upon-Thames, up- 
holsterer—Whitby, Green Dragon Yard, Whitechapel, builder— Barter, Poole , Surgeon 
—Handley, Roc hdale, tailor—Morison, Great Malvern, lodginghouse- keep¢ r—Baker, 
Newton Abbot, banker, SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Boy», Tuomas, Paisley, manufacturer, Sept. 15, Oct. 16. 

Cuester, Tuomas, Glasgow, tavern-keeper, Sept, 16, Oct. 14. 

_ Garni 1K, JOHN, Glasgow, grocer, Sept. 16, Oct. 5 


PRICES “CURRENT. 





























BRITISH F UNDS.. NDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturday Monday.| woz sday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday 

3 per Cent. Consols .... 94 | 93 927 | 93 | 93 | 923 
Ditto for Account... +... | 93 | 93% 934 988 | 93 | 93% 
3 per Ceats. Reduced. ‘ | shut | —~ —- a eee ;— 
3} per Ceuts Reduced......{ shut | — { — eee 
New 3¢ per Cents.......0+.6 \ 1014 1014 1614 101g | 1014 { lOle 
Loug Annuities... eco] Shek = — ees | amiacene 
Sank Stock, 7 pe ie | shut | —_— a Sans ae ee 

India Stock, 10+ beet eee. ees a, SE Be 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem | 51 pm. 49 49 49 51 | #49 
India Bounds, 3} per cent..... | 36 pm. | wo — | 37 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling)..... =e Ct.) — MOXICAN .» 6000000050050 po Cts 36 
Arkausas (1863)... Ditto ( Deferred). 5 — 93 











— | 
Austrian... .ccesees _— 119 } Michigan......0...+00006 — a 
Belgian ..... oreecees - 103 | Mississippi (Sterling)...6 — —— 
Braziliathes.«.cceces = 67 | Neapolitun ......00600.5 — —_- 
suemus Ayres.e. _-ji—_— — 76 







New York (1835).. 





Cuba... 




































































! 

Chiliau .... . — | | 

Columbian of 182 ae _ | Peruvian..... 

Danish ..... eee _ | Portuguese. 

Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders — | 1 MRS . cee ce 

Ditto (Ditto).. —- | | Ditto (New). 

Betti vancccos — } en: 

EES oases aialno an sineien's — {120f. 50c) Spanish.. 

Indiana (Sterling) ...6..5 — | —— | Ditto (Passive)... 

Tilinoig...<..5 000: 6—-} — Ditto (Deferred) ..... 9g 

Kentucky ...... “= — South Carolina ...... 724 

Loui — {| G0 Teunes anave 

M: cvlnad erry _ ——- United States Bank . e- 04 

Massachussetts (Ste srling 5 o— = WPUIUID sb. 60:0: 0/0:4.20:0:si00:4 ——- 

(Last Official Quotation during s the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Mrines— Banks— 
Bolanos......... wusserastie -_— ee Carpe ie ie wisieed oo 
Brazilian Imperial. ° 8 British North American ...... 354 
Ditto (St. Jolin del Rey) —- '‘ Colonial...... Are oo 
British Iron.. coerce — Londou and Westminster . : 223 
Cata Branca ... — Londun Joint Stock. se eceere| 
Candonga ...... — National of Ireland... — 
( obre c Opper se. —_— National Provincial 3a} 

Ratways | Provincial of Irel: md. scaaie 
Chelteuham and Great Western) -—— | Union of Australia. 31 
Eastern Counties .......000-- $j Union of London ........... A 95 
Grand Junction ..... J! — CKS— 
Great Western.. ......-+e0- and West India .........} 111 
Liverpool and Manchester .... | MDE 6carestis ats hea o se 82 
London and Brightou ........ 3 St. Katherine o....000¢: omainess 
— and Blackwall....... 7+ MisceLiANEous — | 

London and Greeuwich,......)0 - Australian Agricultaral......./ —— 
Lon jon and Birmingham....., 180 || — British American Land, —_—- 
F 1aud Croydon .osseee _— CANIBUS o:5:c.acccciencie es —- 
Manchester and Leeds ....... General Steam.....eee.e.ee00) —— 
Midland Couuties ..... i! New Ze: Geer — 
North Midland. , Royal Mail Steam ... 144 
South-eastern and Doves . —_ Australia Se i— 
South-westermee..cecccecees Van Die men’s Land... 3h Some 
BULLION. METALS, 

Gold, Foreign in T per oz. 31.178. 9d, Copper, British Cakes..per ton 87i- Os. to 89 ¢ 0 

Old Sp: ; 8 4 0 Ivon, British Bars , 1 6 O Oe 0.6 

Mexican D ae 9} Lead, British Pig 17 15 O— 18 00 

Silver in Bar. o 0 Steel, English. 0 0 0— 000 








GRAIN, Ma uk in ane, September 9th, 
















Wheat, Re INewsi to 46 Rye Maple. 3 to 34 | Oats, Feed 1. 18to 30 
- 54° Barle White +50... 34 Fine. Q 
oo 58 Tal v7. 3 Boilers.......34 * 3} Polanc 
. 5 Beans, Ticks .. 29. 30! Fine 
i © Old. ...ee+6.32 4.84] Potato 
Harrow. .....84.. 36 Pi ooee 294,26 












ON FOREIGN CORN 
For the present W 


AVERAGE PRICES 


OF CORN. DUTY 
Fe r fu arter ( smpeHel: of F a ‘ 








Wi wld , Wheat .......6 Idee Od. ( Rye 98.€d. 
Barley : 7 4 | Barley ....... 9 0 Beans 9 6 
Oatsrccvecesse. 19° 10 | Oats.....ec00. 7 0 Peas cove 9 6 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
--per sack os to 50s.| BUTTER—Pest Fresh, 15s. Od. per doz. 
45 | Carlow, 41. 23. to 41 'Rs - per cwt. 
> — 40 BACON, Small New, per ewt, 3%s. to 528. 
-- 4 CHEESE, Cheshire ° o 8 






3) 
03. to Os. 





BRAN. | Derby Plain. 
POLI AR ROE in cvsse Os. to Os, IIAMS, York., 
BREAD, 63 's 0 8d. the 4 sib. Loaf. EGG P' 





H \Y AND ST R AW. ( “(Per Load of 36 Trus: 













































CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. PORTM? WHITECHAPEL 
Hay, Good.....++++++0s 9% See GOs... DBs..e0. BB... seeee 845... 885, 
> e . 50 .. 0 0 
Nev Py oie O we cove 72 wp 8 
Clover... cvee OO wo ABE 80 of WG .. .. 105 6. 15 
Straw, Whea eeee BZ 2. BE voces BB og 4B cccee BA oe 
HOPS. { POTATOE Ss. 
Kent Pockets .... csscseeceseceseee 958. to 1105, seeeveceee pert: n 908. to 1003 
Choice Ditto .. ’ 20 — 130 — 6 
Sussex Pockets — 100 Mid. ilin 0 
Superfine Ditto......sssesseseeeee 105 — 102 | Chats,, 0 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITUFTELD.* 
+. 28. 4d to Bs, Gd. tu re tod. 3s Od. to Ss.10d to 4s, “ 
10 3.6 2 “ 6 oo &¢ 4 o 4 
0 -- s i 6 a 2 co SB Beth H 
0 0 . 4 8 3 8 oe 4 0 a * & 
6 ti co 5 0 see seve 6 200. 5 0 
* To sink the offal—per 41bs. 
MEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIFLD, 
Beasts sheep. Calves. Pigs. 
Friday ....ercees 650 ceceeeee 7,80) ceeeeeee 249 .. 2 
Monday... secccceeee SyLlZ coveveee 26,680 cevcees. 152 . 
OILS , COA Ss, Cc ANDLES GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil ..... -perewt v1. “en. td TEA, Bohea, fine, P a: Is. ~ at. 4d. 
Refined... as 0 0 Congou, fine. ove 2 6 
Linseed Oil vicconss 8 OP 6 Souchong, fine. g 0 —s il 
Linseed Oil peria00 0 0 0 *In Bond—Duty Qs. ko-oee ib. 
CANDLE on, 78.¢d, to 83. Od. COFFEE, fine (in bd) per cwt. 124s. 146s, 


Coe eae eatccdesss “See rem, 
SUGAR, Mu-covado. per ewt. 365. 4]}d 
West India Molasses... :43. to Pr Ou. 


pe 
Moulds (6d. per aoe. capaeccut 7s 6d. 
COALS, Hetton +» 19s. 6d, 


COS caveee 












i oseenatey 





OS 





Per 





id 
Cc. 
p- 
yn 











See ee eee 
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» ienede BE = AL COVENT 
RDEN. 

On Monday, A mn" fj i (written by the Author of 
The Provost of Bruges,) called LOVE’S SACRIFICE, 
or the Rival Merchants. After which GERTRUDE’S 
CHERRIES. 

On Tuesday, LA SONNAMBULA, 





On Wednesday .a Favourite PLAY. 
On Thursday “LA SONNAMBULA, 
On Friday, 1 Favourite PLAY. 


On Saturday, The MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. 
GERTRUDE’S CHERRIES every Evening. 

Miss Adelaide Kemble will perform every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, until Christmas, when she will 
finally retire from the Stage. 

An English version of Rossini’s Grand Opera of 
SEMIRAMIDE will be speedily produced, in which 
Mrs. Alfred Shaw, (from the Prinéi pal The: utres in Italy,) 
will make her First Appearance ou the English Stage. in 
the Character of Arsace. Semiramide, Miss A. Kemble. 

Tickets aud Places for the Boxes to be taken of Mr. 
Whitlow, at the Box-office, from 19 to 4. Dress Boxes, 
4s. Second Price, 3s. 6d.; First and Second Circles, 5s. 
Second Price, 2s. 6d.; Pit, 3s. Second Price, 2s.; Gal- 


lery, Is. 
N OR FOLK AND) NORWICH 
ESTIVAL. 
The NORFOLK and NORWICH FESTIVAL will 
take place on the lothof SerremsBenr, and three following 

















Days. 
Tvespay, SerremBER 13—A MISCELLANEOUS CON- 
CERT. 


Wepyespay Morningc—CREATION, by Hayon: Wen- 
nespay Eventno—A MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT. 
Tuurspay Mornin ee New Oratorio, THE FALL 
BABYLON, composed for this Festival by Spore; 
Fava AY Eventne—A MISCELLANEOUS CON.- 

LRT. 





Fripay Morn:ine—SAMSON, an Oratorio, the 
selected from Milton’s Samson Agonistes, 
HANDEL; 


Words 
the Music by 





first time of Performance. 





PRINCIVAL SINGERS— Madame Caradori Allan, 
Miss Rai: forth, Miss Bassano, Miss Hawe rnora Pa- 
cina, Messrs. Hubbs, Young, Phillips , Balfe, 
Bradbury, and Signor Rabini, Leader Sramer. 





Conductor, Professor Taylor. Organ, 
The BAND will consist of 400 Pe: 


Mr. Turle. 
formers. 


DD" AWIN NG I rc Lz ASSES.—Islington, 
Per : nville 


Mr. GANDER, 
commeuce a Class on the new aud s 
teaching Perspective, &c. from Mi 

YENING NEXT, SErreMBER l4th,at 8c 





-ECTIVE, will 


sful method o 


Professor 








, intl ve South 








slington ar ud Pentonville British : Denmark 
Te ace, back of White Conduit House. Tickets fo © th 
Introductory ‘Lecture, Gd. each, may be hadof Mr. 





at the Schools, any Eveniug between 6 and 9 o'clock. 


TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


Us LONDON-—F ACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


Session 1842, 1843. 
The WINTER TERM will COMMENCE on Sarvur- 
DAY, Ocrosenlst. Cl 


's in the order iu which the Lee- 
tures are delivered during the day— 
MEDICINE, PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE 

fessor Wittiams, M.D. 
AN = and PIYSIOLOGY 
M.I 






of—Pro- 


Professor SHarpry, 





CHE MIS" PRY—Professor Greanam 
COMPARATIVE ANATOMY aud ZOOLOGY—PYro- 
fessor Grant, M.D 


ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE and SUR¢ 
fessor Quarn. 

MATERIA MEDIC! 
fessor Thoms IN, MD 

SURGERY, PRINCIPLES 
fessor Cooper; and Mr. 
Surgery. 


MIDWIFERY and DISEASES of WOMEN and CHIL- 


x1ICAL—Pro 
and THERAPEUTICS — Pro- 


PRACTICE of—Pro- 


Professor of Clinical 


and 
Liston, 








DREN—Protessor Murpuy, M.D 

PRACTICAL ANATOMY—The Pupils will be directed 
in their Studies during several hours daily, by Mr. 
Ennis and Mr. Monroy, under the superinter ice of 
Mr. Quarn and Dr, Suarpry- 


HOSPITAL PRACTICE daily thro 
PHYSICIANS—Dr. WittrAms, I 
Dr. Taytor. 
SURGEONS-— Mr. Cooper, Mr. Liston, Mr. Quary. 
ASSISTANT-SURGEON—Mr. Morton. 

MEDICAL CLINICAL LECTURES— By Dr. Wir- 
ti1aMs and Dr. THomson; and also by Dr. Taytor, 
Profes-or of Clinical Medicine, whose special duty it 
is to train the Pupils in the practical study of disease 
at the bedside during the visits; and also by a series of 


ghout the year, 
‘THoMmson, 












lessons aud examinations ou the physical phenomena 

and Diagnosis of Disease, to classes consisting of a | 

limited number, and meeting at separate hours. 
SURGICAL CLINICAL LECTURES a 

Mr. Lisrox, Mr. Quarn. 

Prospectuses aud further particulars may be obtained | 
at the office he College } 

Several of the Professors admit Students to reside with 
them. 








Cooper, 








Wa. Suarrey, Dean of the Faculty. 

Cuas. C. Arkrnson, Secretary to the Council. 

August 1842, 
The Lectures to the Classes of 

commence on the 15th October. 
The Junior School Opens on the 26th of Sag tember. 


TEAM TO DUNDEE. 
The LONDON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, are 
intended to sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 
Wapping,as under:— 
THE DUNDEE, 
,atd Morning. 
THE LONDON, Capt. Ewine, Wednesday, 
21, at 11 Forenoon. 

The Boilers aud Machinery ofthese magnificent Steam- 
Ships are inspected by competent persons every voyage. 

Passengers can watk on board without the inconveni- 
ence of boats. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand ; 14, Bucklersbury; or atthe Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping. Evizasera Hore, Agent and Wharfiuger. 








the Faculty of Arts 





272, 


Capt. Kipp, Wednesday, Sept. 


ep 


Sept. 





| affords the most pe 
| Capital, 
| since its commencement in 18 


| the first five years, where the insurance is for life. 


HIPS FOR NEW ZEALAND, 
under Charter to the New Zealand Company, to 
Sail as under-mentioned, viz.— 
FOR NELSON AND WELLINGTON. 
INDUS, A 1, 425 Tons, from Loudon, Ist October. 
For further particulars apply at the New Zealand 
House, Broad Street Buildings. 


RI T ANNL A 
COMPANY, 


L IF E ASSUR. \NCE 


1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 

This Institution is ex npowered by a Special Act of Par- 
liament, 4 Vict. c. 9, and is so constituted as to afford 
the benefits of Life Assurance, 
Policy- Holders, and to present greater facilities and 
accommodation than can be obtained in other offlees 
The decided sup ‘riority of its plau, and its claim te 
public preference aud support, have been proved incon: 
testibly by its extraordinary and unprecedented success. 

Extract from Increasing Rates of Premium for an As 
surance of 100/, for Whole Term of Life: 

Anuual Premium payable during 











| Ist Five 2d Five) 3d Five 4th Five; Remain- 
Age! Years. Years. | Years, Years. |der oflife. 
$414 4% 4:4 & & & 8. d.| & s. d.| 

20;% 14/1 Slo 1lIOWN 149139 3S 8 
30}1 64/112 2:119 1 2 74,217 6 
49 1161 2 4421463 73/)4 3 4} 
§0|216713 9 4455685 63/;613 7} 


Prerer Morrison, Resident Director. 


ASSU! R: ANC E 


London. 





A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 
SOCIETY, 37, Old Jewry, 
E ste Abii ishe d 18% 34, 
S. Adams Beck, Esq. | William Chapman Harnett, 
James Burchell, Esq. | Esq. 


ieee MUTUAL LIFE 
Johu Clayton, Esq. Jonathan Hayne, 


Esq. 


Solomon Cohen, Esq. | Valentine Knight, Esq. 
John Cole, Esq. Colonel Robinson 
Sir Charles Douglas, M.P. | S. W. Rowsell, Esq. 
R. Godson, Esq, M.A. |} Folliot Scott Stokes, Esq. 
Q.C. M.P. James Whiskin, Esq. 
Captain ¥: A. P. Green, | 
R.N. K.C.H. | 


TRUSTEES. 
Samuel Arbouin, Esq. | Richard Groom, Esq. 
Johu Clarke, Esq. | Philip Charles Moore, Esq. 
Acruary—Peter Ha Hardy, Esq. F.R.S. 

The First Great Division of r the Profits of the Mutual 
L.fe Assurance Society will take place 
December 1842. 

Iu the mean time, the Directors have caused an esti- 
mute to be made of the probable result on a few policies 
effected at different ages in the year 1834; the caleula- 


tion being founded on the accounts made up to the 31st 
of December 1841 


Ave at Ad- Sum Annual Amount of 
mission. Assured, Premium. Sonus. 
; ee he £2 & 


1 occe EO se SPOR cae, See 
21 . 60 4... DBE vcs BOE 
29 ve R000 ic0e TER EC ue HE SF O 
35. 150 .... BIG sc. BO O 
42 « SC Oe xs tia 4 . 282 10 0 


301 14 0 
I results take no credit for any part of the profits 
of the year 1842, 

The divisions of the Society will take place on the 31st 
December in each year, and every Policy of one eutire 
year’s standing will be entitled to participate 
tionately in all the 
of its first year. 
ivery person assured with the 


uae ‘“ Fil 
BE cae BRO icc SO Bc 











Society 





attend and vote at all the General Meetings, and to in- 
vestigate for himself the accuracy of the Society's ac- 


counts. By order of the Board, 


Perer Harpy, Actuary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, Loudon. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED, 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS, 

| Earl Somers 
| Lord Viscount Falklaud 
| Lord Elphinstone 
Lord Belhaven and 
Stenton. 
DIRECTORS. 
Stuart, Esq. Chairman ; 
Castro, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 





Earl of Errol 

Earl of Courtown 

Karl Leveu and Melville 
Earl of Norbury 

Earl of Stair 





Jfmes 
HI. De 





Samuel Anderson, Esq. | Charles Dowues, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Gharles Graham, Esq. 
Esq. IF. Charles Maitland, Esq. 


Edw. Boyd, Esq. Resident | William Railton, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. John Ritchie, Esq. 

Assistant Resident F. I}. Thomson, Esq. 
SecRETARY—Patrick Maciutyre, Esq. 


This Company, established by Act of Parliament, 

t security in an ample paid-up 
great success which has attended it 
4. In 1841, the Company 
declared an addition to the Shareholders of one-half of 
their Stock, aud also added 2/. per cent per annum, from 
the date of the Policies, to those parties who had insured 
with Profits. The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the 
most moderate scale, aud ouly a moiety need be paid for 
The 
amouut of bonus added tu Policies since the commeuce- 
ment of the Company in March 1834, to the 3lst Dec. 
1840, is as follows: 





and in the 












Sum Time Sum added 
Assured. Assured, to Policy. 
£1000 ...... G years 10 months.....4£136 13 4 
1000 ....200 4 YCATB. crcccccceeses . 80 00 
1000 .. . 3 years.... voce 8S COO 
1000 ...... l year. eveee 20 00 


Every information will rm "afforde ‘d on application to 
the Resident Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq. aud E. Len- 
nox Boyd, Esq. 8, Waterivo Place, Pall Mall, London. 

Freperick Haie THompson, Esq. Surgeon, 48, Bervers 
Street, attends at the Office daily, about half past Two 


o' Clock. 


on the 3lst of 


in their fullest extent, to | 





rODGSON. AND ABBOT T" s PALE 


AL E.—The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be procared only 
from E. Assorr’s Brewery, Bow. Middlesex. The 
trade not beiug supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuine 
if procured elsewhere. 

City Office, 98, Gracechurcl Street. 


H E RNIA.—Persons afflicted with 
| Hernia will find immediate relief on applying to 
Mr. Opy, 292, Strand, who has had thirty years’ practice, 
and the experience of fifty thousand cases. Also the 
honour of attending his late Majesty for ten years. —N.B. 
Ladies attended at their residences. 


} ERDOE’S VENTILATING 

WATERPROOF FROCKS AND LIGHT SUM- 
MER COATS.—In wet or warm weather the above will 
prove real and economical luxuries. The former is a 





| light and gentlemanly garment in liea of the Mackintosh, 





propor- 
divisions succeeding the completion | 


is entitled to | 


thoroughly impervious to the rain, without confining per- 
spiration, ‘aud has been four years iu extensive use a 
latter is made of a new and admired material exactly ree 
semb! ins x the finest Saxony cloth, incomparably Sebo, 
equally durable, and less than half the price. 

Made only by W. Berpoer, Tailor, Waterproofer, &c. 
69, Coruhill, (ie doors from Bishopsgate Street.) 


So N- BU RN FRECKLES, TAN, 

and other pene of the Skin, prevalent at 
this peculiar season, are pleasingly eradicated by that 
unique preparation ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, a balmy 
odoriferous liquid, and uow universally admired for its 
sovereign virtues in completely y re moving r all Cutaneous 
Erupti ions, and in rendering the ¢ Complexion delicately 
clear and fair. It is invaluable as a renovating wash 
during travelling, or exposure to the sun, dust, or r harsh 
winds, and alter the heated atmosphere of crowded 
assemblies. Geutlemen will fiud it peculiarly grateful 
ig, in allaying the smarting pain. Caution— 
‘ Rowland’s Kalydor,”’ aud see that these words 
are ou the euvelope, with their signature and address in 
red, ‘A. Rownanp & Son, 20, Hatton Garden, London,’’ 
the same are engraven on the Government Stamp affixed 
over the cork. 




















Now Ready, the New Edition, Price 10s. 6d. of 
NUIDE TO THE HIGHLANDS 
W and ISLANDS of SC¢ ITLAND; iucludiug Orkney 

and Zetland: descriptive of their Scenery, Statistics, 
Antiquities, and Natural History; with numerous His- 
tor cal and Traditional Notices, Map, Tables of Distances, 
Notices of Inus, and other information uecessary for 
Tourists. By Georce ANvErson, and 

Perer Anperson, of Inverness. 

‘¢ Their descriptions possess all the freshness and 
truth of delineations taken on the spot aud by familiar 
hands. Not an object of interest from the Mull of Can- 
tyre to the remote Zetland Islands is left untouched.”— 
Inverness Herald. 





Now Ready, Part III. Price 7d. of 
Ease IOPLEY; or the Adventures 
of a Maid-Servant. 

Cheap Genuine Edition. 

Publishing also in Weekly Nambers, Price 14d. The 
Original Edition was in3 vols. post 8vo. Price ll. L1s. 6d. 
This Cheap Edition will cost about 2s. 6d. 

«* We expressed a very decided and favourable opinion 
of the merits of the novel of Susan Hopley on its first 
appearauce, which its subsequeut success h is abundantly 
justified. Its decidedly instructive aud moral tendency 
peculiarly fit it for the perusal of all classes.’’—Caledo- 
nan Me reury. 

‘*A tale which bids fair, from the opeuing number, 
successfully to rival the celebrated stories of ‘ Master 
Humphrey.’ —Inverness Herald. 

This is the first nuwber of a reissue of a beautiful 
aud simple tale, fall of the philosophy of human life. 
Siuce the appe arance of Mrs. Hamilton's ‘ Cottagers of 
Glenburnie,’ we may confidently say that we have rarely 







| or never met with a work of a similar nature more de- 





serving of the well merited popularity it has obtained 
than ‘Susan Hopley.’’’—Arbroath Guide. 





Cheap Edition, designed for general circulation, of 
VHE POEMS OF EBENEZER 
ELLIOTT. The Corn-Law Raymer. 
In large Svo. closely printed, and stereotyped, witha 
Portrait of Mr. Elliott, Price 4s. The previous edition 
was in three volumes, aud cost 15s. 
mall 8vo. Price 5. 
rINHE POE ‘MS of ROBE R’ ! NICOLL, 
late Editor of the ‘* Leeds Times.”’ 
New and greatly augmented Edition; witha 
‘Memoir of the Author. 

«‘«T have writteu my heart in my poems,’ he wrote to 

afriend. This is the truth; and the poems will live be- 


uine taan’s heart—keen, sensitive, strong, 
impassioned, yet fullof love. In such a life as this of 
Robert Nicoll, we discover the best part of the influence 
of Burns.’’— Examiner. 

Siuce the days of the immortal Burns, the works of 
no hative poet, sprung from the peasaut class of Seuts- 
men, have excited a deeper interest than those of Robert 
Nicoll.’’— Edinburgh Observer. 

**Assuredly Nicoll fell little short of Burns in many 
compositions. Undoubted rays, emanating from the 
mens divinior, irradiate his verse. We have seldom 
had occasiou to promise our readers more delight in the 
perusal of an author than this little volume will com- 
muuicate to all who stady it aright.’’— Glasgow Consti- 
tutional, 

‘*Unstained and pure, at the age of twenty-three died 
“cotland’s secoud Burus.’’—Esenezer Exuuwrrt. 


Lately Published, in om pe Price 12s. Volume VIII. 


ISTORY O F SCOTLAND. 
By Patrick Fraser Tytier, Esq. 
Including the Captivity and Execution of Queen 
The same vol. in post #vo. Price 6s. 
‘* Que more will complete the work; which we ven- 
ture to predict will then become, and long remain, the 
standard History of Scotlaud.”’— Quarterly Review. 
WituraM Tart, Edinburgh; Stmpxirn, Marsnaty, and 
Co. Loudon; and Joun Cummine, Dublin. 


Mary. 
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Early in October will be Published, Vol. 3 of 
HE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE IN INDIA. 
By Epwarp THorNTon, Esq. 
London : : Wm. H. Anren and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 











Now Ready, Price 2s. 
ISCOUNT PALMERSTON’'S 
SPEECH ON THE STATE OF PUBLIC 
BUSINESS 
AT THE CLOSE OF THE SESSIGN. 
James Riveway, Piccadilly. 





Two volumes, post 8vo. 12s. 
OME TOUR THROUGH THE 
MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS OF ENG- 
LAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND, &c. 
By Sir Groroe Heap. 
Joun Muxray, Albemarle Street. 





Price 1s. 
gprroey UNMASKED; or an 
Attempt to Describe some of the Abuses in that 
University. Dedicated, without Permission, to Sir Robert 
Peel, Bart. By a Grapuate. 
ErFincuam Wrrson, 18, Bishopsgate Street Within. 





st Re: sady 
HE COUNT DE 
A Tale of the Olden Times. 
By Tuomas Powet. 
Also, by the Same Author, 
POEMS. In1 wol. 5s. boards. 
Erzincuam Wirson, 18, Bishopsgate Street Within. 


FOIX; 





Just Published, Price 3s 
ETTERS ON RECENT TRANS- 
ACTIONS IN INDIA. 
By an Orricer oF rue Benoa Army. 

These Letters were written and partially circulated in 
1838, 1839, 1840, and March 1841, long before the com- 
mencement of the late disastrous ocenrre nees in India, 
which have so faithfully verified their predictions. 

Loudon: SeTn, Exner, and Co. 63, Cornhill. 





Second Edition, in 8vo. considerably augmented, with 
7 Plates, Price 10s. bound iu cloth, 
H Y; 


HON OGRA P 
OR, THE WRITING OF SOUNDS. 

In Two Parts—viz L ooo farny, or Universal Writing 
of Speech ; and Mustcocaapuy, or Symbolical Writing of 
Music, with a Short Hand for both. 

By V. D. De Srarns. 
Graduate of the Unive rsity of Paris. 
Errinouam Witson, 18, _Bishopsyat e Street Within. 





Now Ready at e very ot the Kew Novel, 


The following are 
FAMILIES AND BOOK-SOCIETIES ARE 










Just Published, gratis, and post free, 


HINTS FOR THE FORMATION OF BOOK-SOCIETIES. 


the Terms on which 
FURNISHED WITH MONTHLY SUPPLIES 


OF THE NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR PERUSAL. 
The Periodicals, Monthly and Quarterly, are furnished regularly. 





PER ANNUM. 
£s. 4. £& s. d. 
A-single Family...0..ccccccccccosesse 6 6 O A Society of Twelve Members........ 12 12 0 
Two or more Families ........0...- tone A Society of Fourteen Members . . 1414 0 
A Society of Teu Members cove Ae 2 A Society of Sixteen Members ....... 1616 0 


Societies of any number of Members are supplied in the same ratio. 
Saunpers and Orvey, Publishers, Library, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 





| This Dev..i a haudsome Print, (size, 27 inches by 18,) 
10s. Gd. lithozraphed by J. Picken, represeut tiny the 
IRST GREAT CHOR: AL MEETING 
of the CLASSES INSTRUCTED on WILHEM’S 
METHOD of SINGING, adapted to English Use 
By Joun Hetsian, 
Under the Sanction of the Committee of Council on 
Education, 
Held at Exeter Hall, Loudon, April 13 ta a 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Stran 


This Day, No. lil 
ART-MUSIC, Edited by Joun 
Hvutvau, containing Nine pieces of Sacred and 

Five of Secular Music, arranged for Four Voices. 
This Work will be Published Monthly, in Secure, and 
also in Parts for the several Voices. 
Orders must therefore specify whether the Score or the 
Soprano, Alto, Tenor, or Bass Part, is required. 
The Price of the Score is 2s. 6d.; ofthe Parts, 8d. each. 
Pablished by Jonny W. Parker, West Strand, London; 
and sold by all Booksellers, Musicsellers, and Dealers 
in Periodic: al Pablies atior 1s. 


Ps HOFLAND'S BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
HE SON OF A GENIUS. 

Price 3s. cloth, 18mo. Fourteenth Edition. 
THE DAUGHTER of a GENIUS. Price 2s. 











J vols. 8v 
ECRET “ASSOCIATIONS. 
The last Novel of the late Jony Bayt, Esq. 


Also, in 3 vols. 
FATHER CONNELL. 
** Good Father Conuell ought to be a welcome guest 
in Protestant as well as Catholic house s.""— Atheneum. 
“Mr. Banim’s last and best novel.’’— Tuit's Magazine. 
T. C. Newsy, 65, Mortimer Stveet, Cavendish Square ; 
and T. and W. Boone. 





Vols. 1 and 2, 8vo. Price 16s. each, of 
HE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
EMI!IRE IN INDIA. 
By Epwarp Tuornton, Esq. 

«*Mr. Thornton is master of a style of great perspicnity 
and vigour, always interesting, aud frequently rising into 
eloqueuce. His power of painting character and of 
bringing before the eye of the reader the events which he 
relates is remarkable; and if the knowledge of India cau 
be made popular, we should say his is the pen to effect 
it."’"— Times. 

London: Wa. H. Auten ani Co. 7 , Leade onhall Street. 
SPILLAN’S MANUAL FOR STU ‘DENTS, &e. 
Just Published, 18mo. Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


MANUAL OF CLINICAL 

MEDICINE; containing Directions for Ex- 

aminivg the Sick, aud Illustrations of the Connexion 

between the Symptoms of Disease and the Structural 

Lesions on which they depend; with cases to serve as 
Exercises in Clinical Analysis. 

By D. SPILLAN, M.D. Fellow of 
the King and Queen's College of Physiciaus in Ireland. 
Wartraxer and Cy. *:e¢ Maria Laae. 








Just Published, in demy 8vo. 240 pp. Price 4s. 
Compiled by the pane eats of Stamps and 


A GUIDE TO" "| HE PROPERTY 
AND INCOME ACT, 5 and 6 Vict. cap. 35. 
With Forms of Proceediug, Cases of Ilustration, and 

Explanatory Notes, taken from authentic Sources, and 

Tables of Caleulation. Third Editivn, Revised and Cor- 

rected. To which is added, a Compendious InpEx to 

the Act, arranged for the large 8vo. edition. 

This is the only Guide printed officially for the use of 
those on whom the execution of the Act devolves, and 
contains the decisions of the Commissioners under the 
Act of 1806, which are equally applicable to cases that 
may arise under the present Act, 

London: W. Crowes and Sows, 14, Charing Cross. 





On the 13th instant, Vol. II. (simapleting the Work) of 
Cruvelhier’s Anatomy, forming Vol. VIII. of 


ae LIBRARY OF MEDICINE; 


Comprising a Series of Original Dissertations. 
Arranged and Edited by ALEXANDER Tweeviz, M.D. 
F.R.S. &c. 

Vol. IL. of CRUVELHIER’S ANATOMY. Trans- 
lated by Dr. Mavpen, and Revised by Professor Saarrey, 
of University College. This volume contains a copious 
Index, and completes the work. Pust Svo. Price 18s. 
cloth lettered. Vol. I. Just Pablished, the same price. 

*,* Thetwo volumes contain 1,232 closely but clearly 
printed pages, and upwards of 300 Illustrations. 

Also, lately Published, 

PRACTICAL MEDICINE. by various Coutribu- 
tors. 5vols. post 8vo. cloth, Price 10s. 6d. per volume. 

MIDWIFERY. By Dr. Riony. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 





cloth. 
Warrtaxer and Co, Ave Maria Laue. 


cloth, 18mo. Fourth Edition. 
THEODORE; or, the Crusaders. 
18mo. Seventh Edition. 
ELLEN the TEACHER. 
New Edition. 
Joun Harnts, Corner of St. Paul’ s Churehyard, 


W Ave NOVELS. 


AVERLEY 
Part IX. is Just 
Published. 


ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 
FOUR SHILLING EDITIONS, (Vol. 
Part XVIII.) REDGAUNTLET is Ready. 


Price 2s, 6d cloth, 


Price 2s. 6d. cloth, 18mo- 





and 


XVIII. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION, Number XXXVI. and Part 
IX. are Ready. 

ABBOTSFORD EDITION, Part X. on 2d of Sep- 
tember. 

R. Capenn, Edinburgh. Hovsston and SToNEMAN, 
London. 


ry of E 
10s. 6d. eac 





In7 vols. 8vo. 


Pr 
HE HIST "ORY OF ENGLAND 
from the Reign of George the Second, 176) to 
1835. By the Reverend T. S. Hucues, B.D. Prebendary 
of l’eterborough. 
Also, in 21 vols. feap 5s. each, 

VALPY’S ONLY COMPLETE AND UNIFORM 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, by Hume, Smouverr, and 
Hvucurs. The Coutinuation by the Reverend T. S. 
Hvuoues, Prebendary of Peterborough, with 80 Line-Eu- 
gravings. 

Printed by 
Bridge Street. 


OPULAR WORKS. 
by F. De Porqvet. 

“The method M. F. de Porquet has adopted in the 
teaching of languages is borne out by the first metaphy- 
sical minds, aud the first of scholastic autl iorities, from 
John Locke or Roger Ascham cownwards. 
Magazine. 

Conversations Parisiennes—Le Tréscr—Petit Secre- 
taire—Le Traducteur Purisien—First Freuch Reading 
Book—First Italiau ditto— Parisian G:ammar—Parisian 
Phraseology—Histoire de Napoleon — Fre neh Spelling — 
French Dictionary—Italian Phrase Book. 

TO SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
ADIES and GENTLEMEN likely to 
be in WANT of cither GOVERNESSES or 
ASSISTANTS, natives of England, or Foreiguers, are 
respectfully invited to forward, post-free, the particulars 
as to qualifications, age, salary, &c. in order the at cuss 
several applications may be attended ta without ¢ 
Nocharge whatever is made, vor any gratuity pa cted 
or accepted. 

Apply to Monsieur De Porqvet, Sc hool- Agent, No. 
11, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. Attendance frum 
Ten till Four daily. 


THE NEW HISTORIC AL ROMANCE. 
Now Ready at all the Libraries, in 3 v ls. 


oe 
4 Edited by Horace Situ, Esq. 
Author of ‘‘ Brambletye House,’’ &c. 

“*The whole romance is fuli of spirited and well sus: 
tained action, which gives it the deepest interest. 
Weekly Chronicle. 

“ The romauce-reading world is much indebted to the 
author of this work, and bis editorial friend, the Author 
of ‘ Bramb! :tye House,’ for bring zing before it a rie h 
and glowing nic ture of one of the most extraordinary out- 
bursts of p: sular fury that the historian has ever been 
called upor »record. To the great advantage of full 
and local k owledge, the writer of ‘ M: asaniello’ super- 
adds great ,owers of description and of imagination. 
His hero a°-: other characters are faithfully and forcibly 
drawn, £ ator Rosa is brought very prominently on 
the cynva: Victoria, the high- “minded di vughter of the 


Duke d’ Ar 3, the Spanish Governor of Naples, is ¢ aay 
ess, a de- 


Completion of the iis A 


A. J. Vatry, M.A. Sold by H. Wrx, 














O. 








beautiful “ception; and there is a sweeto 
votion, a sacrifice in Ursula, the wife of Masaniello, 
that can r fail to produce the most touching effect.” 
—Court Ji ul. 

Henny ( .xurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 


6d. | 


”— Educational | 


AY. | 


[RHE ASIATIC JOURNAL, 
for SEPTEMBER, 

Conratns: Review of Eastern News—Sketches of the 
Goomsur Campiign—Sketehes and Por'rai's from the 
History of the Mohamedaa Dominion in India—Colonel 
Lindsay’s Narrative of the Battle of Con'everam— 
Policy ‘of the Afghan Expedition—The Sattara Case— 
Disa-ters in Afy shanistan, &e. Ke. 

London: Wa. H. ALLEN and Co. 7, Lea 


yeaa WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
No. 75, will be Ready in a Few Days, 
ConTAINING : 
- The Philosophy of Punch ; with Ilustratious. 
Berkley’s Theory of Vision. 
Hamburg; and the Late Conflagration. 
Science of History. 
Outbursts in the Manufacturing Districts. 
The Ionian Islands; with Other Papers. 
H. Hoover, 13, Pall Mall East. 





denhall Street. 











Ore oto 





Also, square 12mo, Price 5s. 6d. bound, 
HE CRIMINAL LAW, AND ITS 
SENTENCES in TREASONS, FELONIES, 
and MISDEMEANOURS., 
By Peter Burke, Esq. 
of the Inner Temple, Barriste.-a!-Law. 
The principal feature of this Work, which embraces 
eutire Codification of the Criminal Law, is, that the 
scutence and the Authority for passing it are given at the 
side of every Crime or Misdemeanour, without the Inter- 
vention of other Matter, so that the OMeace and the 
Judzment may be had at ove view by the Court or Legal 
Practitioner. 
Loudon: Joun Ricaarps and Co. Law 
194, Fleet Street, 


. GUY'S NEW WORK. 


Pooksellers, 





Just Publis hed, oa 3s. 6d. and by post (free) 1s. 
addition, 
EBILITY ‘AND IMPUISSANCE 


CONSIDERED AS IMPEDIMENTS TO 
MARRIAGE; in which their Causes, Treatmeut, and 
Moe of Cure are carefully explained and illustrated by 
} Cases and Drawin 
By Joun Gu 

Ss 






Member of the Royal College of 
urgeons, Licentiate, &c. 

London: Burerss. Medical Bookseller, 28, Coventry 
Street; Sold also by Ersixncuam Wr: son, 18, Bishopsgate 
| Strect; Ovwuyn, 4, Catherine Street, Strand; WricHt, 
| 60, Pail Mall; and all Booksellers. 





Just Published, 

By D. NUTT, Fereigu Bookseller, 158, Fleet Street, 

V ASHINGTON, par M. GUIZOT. 

Reprinte d from the Original Freach Edition ac- 
companying the Life and Correspondence. Now First 
Published in a detached firm. Iu 1 vol. small 8vo. 
neatly bound in cloth, 3s, Gd. 

SCHILLER’S BRIDE OF MESSINA; a Tragedy, 
with Chorus. Trauslated by E. Lopse, Esq. M.A. 
1 vol. 8vo. 4s. cloth boards. 

“ This is a worthy translation of a fine poem.”’—Exr- 
aminer. 

Of whom may also be had, 

SCHILLER’S DON CARLOS. C.orh boards, 4s. 

SCHILLER’S DREISSIG JAHRIGGER KRIEG, 
2 vols. 6s, 





Just Published, Price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
TARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE 
IN VARIOUS PARTS OF NEW ZEALAND, 
| together with a De scription of the present State of the 
COMPANY'S SETTLEMENTS. 
By Cuarces Hearay. 

** Of all the little works about the New Zealand settle- 
ments, Mr. Heaphy’s will best tell the inquirer what 
they are like.”’— Spectator. 

Also, Now Ready : the Sixth Edition of 
PETRE'S NEW 


HONOURABLE H. W. 
ZEALAND. 
In demy 8vo, with a Map: and Plates. Price 3s. cloth, 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE SETTLEMENTS OF 
THE NEW ZEALAND COMPANY; from Personal 
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